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The President’s Radio Address 
October 11, 1997 


Good morming. We have worked hard to 
help parents pass on their values to their chil- 
dren and to protect them from bad influ- 
ences. Today I want to talk about a powerful 
new tool in our arsenal to help parents and 
to protect our children from the dangers of 
drugs. 

Of all the investments we can make in our 
children’s future, none is more important 
than our fight against the greatest threat to 
their safety: illegal drugs. Under the leader- 
ship of our national drug czar, General Barry 
McCaffrey, we've fought to keep drugs away 
from our borders, off our streets, and out 
of our schools with a tough and smart anti- 
drug strategy. Working together with State 
and local law enforcement, we’ve made real 
progress. But unless we teach our children 
about the dangers of drugs, our efforts will 
be in vain. 

Make no mistake; without our guidance, 
children are more likely to use drugs. Al- 
though overall drug use has declined dra- 
matically, drug use by our young people has 
doubled. Among eighth graders, typically 13 
and 14 years old, drug use has nearly tripled. 
We do not understand all the reasons for 
these unsettling statistics, but we do know 
this: While illegal drug use by young people 
has risen, the number of antidrug public 
service ads has fallen by more than a third. 

In the meantime, movies, music videos, 
and magazines have filled the gap—and our 
children’s minds—too often with warped im- 
ages of a dream world where drugs are cool. 
We know that the media can powerfully af- 
fect our children, for good or ill. That is why 
we acted to protect our children from to- 
bacco advertisements, and why we've urged 
the liquor industry to refrain from running 
hard liquor ads on television. Now we must 


take the next step and give our children the 
straight facts: Drugs are wrong, drugs are il- 
legal, and drugs can kill you. 

Young people who have not used illegal 
drugs by the age of 21 probably never will 
use them. That’s why we must reach our chil- 
dren with the right message before it’s too 
late. I just signed into law legislation that in- 
cludes $195 million to launch an unprece- 
dented high-profile, prime-time media cam- 
paign to reach every child in America be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 17 at least four times 
a week. For the very first time, we'll be able 
to use the full power of the media—from 
television to the Internet to sports market- 
ing—to protect our children from drugs. 
Teaching our children about the dangers of 
drugs today can mean saving their lives and 
our shared future tomorrow. 

I am pleased that the Partnership for a 
Drug-Free American and the Ad Council will 
serve as advisers for this vitally important 
project. I'd like to say a special word of 
thanks to the Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America and its chairman, Jim Burke, for the 
outstanding example they have already set in 
showing us what good ads can do. And I urge 
business leaders all over our country to help 
us reach our goal by matching the funds that 
the Congress has appropriated. Finally, I ask 
all Americans to join in this crusade. 

Above all, I ask the entertainment industry 
to do its part as well. Never glorify drugs; 
but more important, tell our children the 
truth. Show them that drug use is really a 
death sentence. Use the power of your voice 
to teach our children and to help shape our 
Nation’s future. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 2:47 p.m. on 
October 10 in the Oval Office at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on October 11. 
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Statement on the 20th Anniversary of 
the Community Reinvestment Act 
October 12, 1997 


On the 20th anniversary of the Community 
Reinvestment Act (CRA), we should all be 
proud of what that law has meant for low 
and moderate income Americans of all races. 
Although we still have a long way to go in 
bringing all Americans into the economic 
mainstream, under CRA the private sector 
has pumped billions of dollars of credit to 
build housing, create, jobs, and restore hope 
in communities left behind. 


NOTE: This statement was made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 11 but 
was embargoed for release until 12:01 a.m., Octo- 
ber 12. 


Remarks on Arrival in Caracas, 
Venezuela 
October 12, 1997 


President and Mrs. Caldera, ladies and 
gentlemen, on behalf of the entire American 
delegation and all the American people, let 
me first say, Saludos, amigos. It is good to 
be in Venezuela. 

When the first explorers came to the 
Americas centuries ago, there was no distinc- 
tion in their minds between North and South 
America; it was simply the New World. Now 
we have an opportunity to bring the Ameri- 
cas together again; a land united by shared 
values from Alaska to Patagonia; a place the 
rest of the world can look to and say, this 
is where the future lives. 

Indeed, we are present at the future. 
Every country but one in our hemisphere is 
now a democracy. Command economies 
have given way to free markets and the more 
widespread prosperity they bring. We tear 
down trade barriers and create good jobs for 
all our people in the Americas, North and 
South. 

Even as our governments are devoted to 
free markets and enterprise, we assume the 
necessary responsibility for meeting their 
challenges: to educate our children, to pro- 
tect their health and the environment, to de- 
fend their liberty and human rights. If we 
stay this course, in the 2lst century the 
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Americas can be a stronghold for security and 
prosperity; a model to the world that democ- 
racy, open markets, and cooperation can de- 
liver blessings to all our people. 

Venezuela has been a driving force in this 
quiet revolution. Your democracy is strong 
after weathering difficult challenges. Your 
economy is growing in the wake of real sac- 
rifice. The strength you find in Venezuela's 
diversity is indeed an inspiration to every na- 
tion in our hemisphere. 

The United States is proud of its partner- 
ship with Venezuela, proud that we share a 
fundamental optimism about the future and 
a common resolve to work toward securing 
the benefits of peace and prosperity. From 
an abiding faith in democracy to a willingness 
to fight crime and corruption, from energy 
development to environmental protection, 
from music to baseball, we are united by our 
concerns and by our passions. 

Thirty-six years ago, John Kennedy be- 
came the first American President to visit 
Venezuela. In speaking to the people here, 
he cited his predecessor, Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt, and his earlier efforts to promote 
friendship between the nations of this hemi- 
sphere—and I quote—“united by nature and 
united in their common aspirations.” Today, 
I proudly follow in the footsteps of both men, 
committed to sustain their impulse to reach 
across borders and learn from our friends 
and neighbors, for our mutual benefit. 

As we stand on the edge of a new century 
in a new millennium, we are very much like 
the first explorers who came here centuries 
ago; we can see a new world in the making. 
That is our chance and our responsibility. Let 
us seize it together. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. at La 
Carlotta Air Base. In his remarks, he referred to 
President Rafael Caldera of Venezuela and his 
wife, Alicia. 


Remarks at the Signing Ceremony 
for the United States-Venezuela 
Agreements in Caracas 

October 13, 1997 


President Caldera, Foreign Minister Rivas, 
Energy Minister Arrieta, Dr. Tablante, Sec- 
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retary Pefia, Secretary Albright, Special 
Envoy McLarty, to all the Venezuelan and 
American officials here, ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. President, our hemisphere is com- 
ing together in a spirit of mutual respect and 
equality rooted in democracy, which you 
have championed for so long. And now we 
can become a stronghold for security and 
prosperity, and an example to the world that 
market democracies can deliver for all our 
people. These agreements on energy and 
counternarcotics are practical results of the 
partnership between the United States and 
Venezuela, which is strong and growing 
stronger. 

Last year Venezuela became the United 
States’ number one supplier of foreign oil. 
But for the last 80 years, Venezuela has been 
a rock of stability, staying out of the oil em- 
bargo, stepping in to boost production in mo- 
ments of crisis from World War II to the 
Gulf war. The investments we have made in 
each other’s energy sectors have created 
good jobs and spurred innovation in both our 
countries. The people of the United States 
are grateful for the benefits of our modern 
partnership. 

Today’s energy agreement will strengthen 
that partnership for tomorrow, helping us to 
provide cleaner energy from more sources 
to more people more efficiently. Let me 
thank Secretary Peta and Minister Arrieta 
for their hard work and their teamwork in 


getting this done, and for the example of 


leadership they set for our entire hemi- 
sphere. 

The Alliance Against Drugs we embrace 
today also enhances our partnership and our 
future. For throughout the Americas, drugs 
threaten the very fabric of civil society. They 
destroy lives. They spread violence to our 
streets and playgrounds. They corrupt and 
kill law enforcement officials. They create in- 
stability that can sweep across borders. Drugs 
are not simply a problem for the United 
States or for Venezuela; they are our com- 
mon problem, and we must fight back to- 
gether. 

In the United States we are working hard 
to reduce demand, with the largest antidrug 
effort in our history. But we must also be 
relentless in attacking supply. The Alliance 
Against Drugs is an important step forward. 


New equipment and training for Venezuela’s 
drug fighters, including patrol boats and sur- 
veillance planes; deeper cooperation be- 
tween our law enforcement communities to 
speed prosecutions and extraditions; a Joint 
Intelligence Coordination center to share in- 
formation and coordinate antidrug oper- 
ations: each of these initiatives will make us 
stronger in the fight against drugs, and our 
children safer for the future. 

Mr. President, Minister Rivas, Dr. 
Tablante, Secretary Albright, General 
McCaffrey, thank you for making the United 
States-Venezuela Alliance Against Drugs a 
reality. And let me thank all of you here for 
taking the partnership between our two 
countries into the 21st century. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10 am. at 
Miraflores Palace. In his remarks, he referred to 
Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs Miguel 
Angel Burelli Rivas; Minister of Energy and Mines 
Erwin Jose Arrieta; and Dr. Carlos Tablante, Min- 
ister of State, and President, National Commission 
Against Illicit Drug Use. 


Declaration of the Presidents of the 
United States of America and of the 
Republic of Venezuela 


October 13, 1997 


Meeting in the city of Caracas, we, William 
Jefferson Clinton, President of the United 
States of America, and Rafael Caldera, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Venezuela, have had 
a fruitful dialogue about developments in our 
bilateral relations and the shared perspective 
and objectives of both countries in the hemi- 
sphere and in the world. 

We reaffirm that our reciprocal relations 
are inspired by the highest ideals of liberty 
and democracy, and we express our satisfac- 
tion for the existence of that form of govern- 
ment in almost all the countries that make 
up our hemisphere. 

This meeting has also permitted us to 
agree on the necessity of promoting at the 
international level respect for and guarantee 
of human rights, cooperation in the struggle 
against corruption and terrorism, and the 
non-proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. In short, we reaffirm the long his- 
tory of shared friendship and cooperation be- 
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tween Venezuela and the United States of 
America and we express our willingness to 
expand and deepen the ties in all areas of 
common interest. 

We reaffirm the commitment to continue 
working toward the creation of a Free Trade 
Area of the Americas by the year 2005, and 
in this sense give our support to the com- 
prehensive negotiations which to this end will 
begin during the 1998 Summit of Santiago, 
Chile, on all the subjects related to this 
theme listed in the Miami Declaration. We 
reaffirm the commitment made in the Dec- 
laration of Miami that concrete progress to- 
ward the attainment of this objective will be 
made by the end of this century. 

We recognize the importance of the ex- 
pansion of commerce and bilateral invest- 
ment to improve the standard of living of the 
people of our countries and for this reason 
reaffirm our political will to sign a high- 
standards Bilateral Investment Treaty which 
meets the interests of both parties and satis- 
factorily resolves those issues over which 
agreement has not yet been reached. We rec- 
ognize the progress reached in the negotia- 
tions which we have conducted, and have in- 
structed our representatives to aim to con- 
clude this treaty as quickly as possible. Fur- 
thermore, we express our willingness to re- 
initiate talks on a basis that leads to the sign- 
ing of a treaty to avoid double taxation. 

As an expression of our close bilateral asso- 
ciation in the field of energy, we note with 
great satisfaction the signing of the Memo- 
randum of Understanding on Energy Co- 
operation that extends ties in petroleum mat- 
ters to new areas such as renewable energy, 
energy efficiency, development of natural 
gas, and integration of energy resources that 
will promote still more reciprocal investment 
in the energy sector. 

In view of the importance of the strength- 
ening of the process of hemispheric coopera- 
tion and integration in the area of energy, 
we support the initiative of the Government 
of Venezuela to convene a hemispheric 
meeting of ministers of energy in January 
1998 as an important step prior to the Hemi- 
spheric Summit of Santiago de Chile. 

Given the active cooperation of our two 
countries in the struggle against narcotics 
trafficking and related crimes, we welcome 
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the signing of the “Strategic Alliance Against 
Drugs” as the expression that our govern- 
ments continue to give the highest priority 
to combat this scourge together and without 
quarter. Thus we reaffirm the desire to initi- 
ate negotiations as soon as possible to sign 
a new comprehensive maritime cooperation 
agreement for the struggle against drugs. We 
note with approval that the United States of 
America continues to cooperate with Ven- 
ezuela in counternarcotics activities through 
the provision of equipment, training teams 
and other useful measures. 

We salute the initiative adopted by both 
governments to sign a Mutual Legal Assist- 
ance Treaty as well as a Customs Coopera- 
tion Agreement that will facilitate our com- 
bating more effectively crimes of corruption, 
money laundering, and in the customs area. 

Finally, we confirm our political will to 
maintain and deepen the ties of friendship 
and reciprocal assistance that we have main- 
tained at all times and express the conviction 
that our respective peoples will continue to 
benefit from those gifts conferred by our 
proximity and our common destiny. 


For the United States of America 
William Jefferson Clinton 
For the Republic of Venezuela 
Rafael Caldera 


NoTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this declaration. 


Remarks to the Citizens of 
Venezuela in Caracas 
October 13, 1997 


Mr. President, let me begin by thanking 
you for your warm introduction and your in- 
vitation to speak at this sacred place. I am 
deeply honored to be the first foreign leader 
ever to address the people of Venezuela at 
the Tomb of Simon Bolivar. 

To the people of this city, I thank you for 
the extraordinary welcome you have given to 
Hillary and me and to our entire delegation. 
Todo esta chevere en Caracas. Todo esta 
chevere en Venezuela. 

Let me welcome especially all the young 
people who have come here today and say 
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a special word of appreciation to the National 
Youth Orchestra, which played our national 
anthems and my favorite march so magnifi- 
cently. It is the young and their future that 
I wish to speak on this day. 

It is especially fitting that we meet here 
at the Panteon National, for the liberator be- 
longs not only to Venezuela and the other 

nations of the Andes, Bolivar belongs to all 
the Americas. He stands alongside Washing- 
ton and San Martin and the pantheon of lib- 

erty’s heroes. He was the first to imagine a 
hemisphere of democracies, united by shared 
goals and common values. His example 
stirred the hearts of men and women 
throughout our region. Indeed, today, we in 
the United States can still mark the frontier 
of our Nation in the 1820's by finding our 
towns, our counties, our villages named Boli- 
var in the States of Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia. 

When the liberator died, his vision of free- 
dom and peace in the Americas seemed an 


impossibility. How I wish he were here today 
to see his spiritual heirs here in Venezuela 
and throughout the Americas turning his 
dream into a reality. 

Our hemisphere is growing closer every 


day. Driven by shared values and common 
purposes, we have put the age-old dream of 
a democratic and prosperous family of the 
Americas within our reach. In the last dec- 
ade, every nation in the Americas but one 
has embraced democracy, giving its people 
a vibrant free press, free elections, and the 
rule of law. Decades of coups and bloody 
civil wars have given way to the peaceful 
transition of power. Stifling > command econo- 
mies have been replaced by free markets, 
giving innovation and more jobs and higher 
incomes. We are joined in the search for so- 
cial justice within market economies. And we 
are all working to leave our children a planet 
as healthy and bountiful as the one we inher- 
ited. 

I come here today to salute the people of 
Venezuela for the extraordinary part you are 
playing in this quiet revolution of the Ameri- 
cas, and especially to salute President 
Caldera for a lifetime of leadership for lib- 
erty. You, Mr. President, have carried the 
torch that Bolivar lit for more than half a 
century, and we are all in your debt. 
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Other nations in our hemisphere have 
been drawn to the path you have blazed. For 
Venezuela is a world center of energy—oh, 
yes, petroleum, but also energy for peace and 
freedom; energy for democracy and prosper- 
ity; and I might add, energy for world-class 
baseball players. 

Your democracy has weathered powerful 
challenges, but never wavered. Under the 
leadership of President Caldera, you are 
building a state that is popular, just, and 
moral; a state in which, as Bolivar said, the 
rule of law will signify the triumph of equality 
and freedom. 

Americans look to Venezuela and see a 
growing economy, renewed and strength- 
ened by sacrifice. We know the hardships you 
have endured, but look what you have 
achieved. You have cut your debt and cut 
inflation by more than half. You are moving 
industries into the competitive free market. 
You are opening your doors to foreign invest- 
ment to create new opportunities for Ven- 
ezuelan workers. And your determination 
will pay off in more jobs, higher incomes, 
and better prospects for your children in the 
coming century. 

We Americans also look to Venezuela and 
see an example of how different people can 
come together as one community and one 
nation. On this day, we recall the moment 
when Columbus joined the peoples of the 
Old World and the New World. Venezuela 
shows all of us how we can draw strength 
from the joining of different peoples. 

From Bosnia to Central Africa, from 
Northern Ireland to the Middle East, one 
of the greatest challenges to peace and free- 
dom in the world comes from people who 
hate others because of their religious or racial 
or ethnic differences. And they claim those 
differences as justification for taking away 
their political rights, their homes, their free- 
dom, sometimes even their very lives. 

Venezuela has shown us a better way. 
Here, the children of Europeans, indigenous 
Americans, and Africans live together as one 
people. Here, every Venezuelan is a 
ciudadano. 

For all the progress we have made to- 
gether to advance democracy, free markets, 
and full citizenship, we much acknowledge 
that a great challenge remains to make these 
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forces work to the benefit of all our people. 
To do that we will have to intensify our ef- 
forts for economic growth, social justice, and 
environmental protection and against the 
common threats to our security 

At the Summit of the Americas in Miami, 
our nations pledged to create a free-trade 
area of the Americas by 2005, uniting the 
creative energies of 800 million of us, from 
Alaska to Argentina. We will tear down the 
barriers of the past and open wide the doors 


of the 21st century. The speedy exchange of 


goods, ideas, and investment will bring bene- 
fits of the new economy to all people, includ- 
ing the people of Venezuela—from the oil 
workers of Monagas to the ranchers of Llanos 
to the entrepreneurs of Maracaibo. 

I want the United States to do its part, 
and I am seeking the fast-track negotiating 
authority from Congress that every American 
President has had for over 20 years, so that 
we can work with our partners to open mar- 
kets, create jobs, and raise living standards 
for all 

We must also recognize that no democ- 
racy, including the United States, has yet 
found the perfect formula for growing a free 
economy while preserving and extending the 
social contract for all our people. That is why 
we must work harder together to alleviate 
poverty, lift the conditions of working people 
throughout the hemisphere, and give every- 
one a chance to be a winner in the new econ- 
omy 

While we do not have all the answers, we 
do know we must begin with the reality that 
whether we all like it or not, global economic 
integration is on a fast track. And therefore, 
we must give all our people the tools nec- 
essary to compete and succeed in it. 

Because we want all our people to succeed 
we have, from the Summit of the Americas 
in Miami to next year’s summit in Santiago, 
put education at the center of our coopera- 
tion. All our children must be ready for to- 
morrow. 

And we owe it to our children to see that 
today’s progress does not come at tomorrow’s 
expense. We must do more all across the 
Americas to improve our stewardship of the 
environment, clean our air, clear our water, 
keep toxic chemicals out of our soil, and re- 
duce the volume of greenhouse gases we put 
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into our atmosphere, risking dramatic and 
dangerous changes in the climate for our 
children and our grandchildren. 

And just as we work together to seize the 
opportunities of this new era, so we must also 
move together swiftly and strongly against 
the new threats it has produced. In both our 
countries drugs poison our children and 
threaten our neighborhoods. The United 
States is working to reduce drug demand at 
home and to attack drugs all along the pipe- 
line that brings them into our streets and our 
schools. Today our governments signed wide- 
ranging agreements that join us in an alliance 
against drugs. Thank you, Venezuela, for the 
tough stand you are taking in this fight for 
our common future. 

And I thank President Caldera for leading 
this hemisphere in the fight against corrup- 
tion. Corruption destroys confidence in frag- 
ile democracies, erodes free markets, saps 
the strength of law enforcement. It under- 
mines all we are working so hard to build. 
Venezuela’s leadership has led to a common 
commitment to fight corruption, to beat it 
back, to stamp it out. 

To the people of Venezuela, I want you 
to know the United States is determined to 
work with you in a spirit of respect and equal- 
ity, as friends and partners, to claim the ben- 
efits and carry the burdens of this new era. 

Now, on this day when we remember Co- 
lumbus’ remarkable arrival over 500 years 
ago in the Americas, we embark on a new 
voyage toward a new century and a new mil- 
lennium, steering our course by the stars of 
freedom and democracy, partnership and re- 
spect, prosperity and security, not for just a 
few but for all our citizens. 

Here, before the Tomb of Simon Bolivar, 
let us pledge to redeem in full the vision of 
the liberator. More than 160 years ago, he 
spoke to us of a Western Hemisphere that 
commanded envy and respect, as he said, 
“Not so much by virtue of her area and 
wealth, but by her freedom and her glory.” 

Today, I pledge to you, hijos de Bolivar, 
that by our work, now and into the new mil- 
lennium, we will secure that freedom. And 
with it, the glory of all the people of the 
Americas. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. at the 
Plaza E] Panteon. 


Exchange With Reporters Aboard 
Air Force One 


October 13, 1997 
Brazil-U.S. Relations 


Q. Are you going to get a bad reception 
in Brazil? 

The President. | don’t think so. You know, 
historically, there have been strained rela- 
tions between the United States and Brazil. 
I met with President Cardoso when he was 
President-elect at the Summit of the Ameri- 
cas, and of course he’s been to see me. And 
we worked very hard on this. I think it will 
be a very good trip. 


1996 Campaign Finance Inquiry 


Q. Janet Reno says she might want to 
interview you as the investigation goes on. 
Do you have any problem with that? 

The President. As I said before, I'll do 
anything that is necessary to get her and the 
Justice Department the information they 
need. I just want them to have the informa- 
tion they need and then be free to make the 
right decision. 


White House Communications Agency 
Videotapes 


Q. Do you understand why she’s mad, and 
have you done anything to try to prevent it 
from happening again? 

The President. Of course I do. You think 
she was mad; you should have been there 
when I heard about it. 

Q. So you were mad, too? 

The President. Of course, but I’m—first 
of all, I think Lanny Breuer was on television 
yesterday explaining what happened on the 
delayed notification. And, you know, I think 
he made a mistake—but he said that. And 
he’s worked very hard at his job. And they're 
all—as you can imagine, they've got all this 
work that any White House Counsel would 
have and then all this to do. But I think it 
was a good thing that he and Mr. Ruff went 
on and explained the facts of what happened. 

And as far as WHCA is concerned, what 
they—I don’t think they intended to mislead 
anybody. They've been working hard to try 
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to find all the information they've got. I think 
they've got a few more tapes which, as I un- 
derstand it, won't surprise any of you that 
have been going to the fundraisers with me 
for the last years. They basically just—as I 
understand it, that’s what they are, they show 
events. And they're going to turn them over. 

Q. {Inaudible} any of these tapes of you 
directly soliciting or anything like that. You 
don’t think 

The President. Look at them. I think 
they're perfectly fine. But I want the commit- 
tee to have them, the Justice Department to 
have them. 

WHCA tries to take a little snippet of ev- 
erything that I’m involved in so they have 
it recorded for history. It’s fine. I do want 
to make it clear that—as I understood the 
inference of the first—I was unaware of this 
because I never saw the request for informa- 
tion or the efforts to provide it. But I think 
Mike has made it clear that we never had 
any sort of secret taping system like was— 
the Kennedy or Nixon or Johnson adminis- 
trations did. We've never done anything like 
that. 

Q. Mr. President, is Congress nitpicking 
with you—the committee nitpicking by want- 
ing all this information and wanting names 
of people who handled the tapes and all these 
other, what seem minute details? Is that 
nitpicking? 

The President. We had given them 
100,000 pieces of information before—the 
committee—and we'll give them whatever 
they need to do their job. 

But I think they'll find, for example, on 
handling the tapes—you know, all these 
WHCA people that I’ve dealt with, they’re 
career servicepeople, they're not political. 
They're trying to do their job, as they see 
it, to get some video record of the things a 
President does. And they're doing their best 
to fully comply. They're career military peo- 
ple, not politicians, and for all I know they've 
never been involved in anything like this be- 
fore. And I think they've done their best. 
They've worked like crazy to try to find out 
if they had anything else on file. And I think 
they're doing—I think the Senate and the 
House and the Justice Department will be 
satisfied that all those folks did their best. 
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Attorney General Janet Reno 


Q. Attorney General Reno has been under 
a lot of pressure from a lot of quarters. Hav- 
ing been a State attorney general, what kind 
of standard do you have for how an attorney 
general should handle this kind of a situation 
and deal with the 


The President. There is one quarter from 
which there has been no pressure—ours. | 
have gone out of my way to have no conversa- 
tion with her—about this or, frankly, any- 
thing else, which I’m not sure is so good, 
except I saw her at the event the other day, 
that we did the other day, that we did for 
the police officers, where we announced the 
trigger locks on handguns. 

I think the Republican attacks on her have 
been completely unwarranted. It’s interest- 
ing—it would be hard to make a case that 
she was reluctant to follow this law. There 
are facts, there are standards, there are all 
kinds of procedures set out about how this 
law is supposed to operate. And she ought 
to be let alone to implement it. 

Q. When you say that it’s been not so good 
that you haven’t been able to always have 
contact with her, do you mean there have 
been times you would have reached out to 
her on some issue or some subject that you 
haven't because you were afraid about how 
it might be perceived? 


The President. | haven’t even entertained 
it one way or the other. I just think that, 
at least until she finishes her complete review 
of this and makes a decision one way or the 
other, it’s better if all the contacts be sort 
of in official channels unless some huge na- 
tional emergency arises. You know, Mr. Ruff 
talks to the Justice Department all the time. 
I just want to make sure, particularly with 
all this unwarranted political talk in the air 
coming from other quarters, I just want to 
make sure that we don’t compound it in any 
way, shape, or form. I think that these are 
legal judgments that have to be made on the 
basis of the facts, on the basis of what the 
practice is, and of course the law, all the 
things that are in that law. It’s very explicitly 
set out, and so I think she should be left 
alone to do it. That’s what I’m trying to do. 
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White House Communications Agency 
Videotapes 

Q. There is this one tape, in which a fellow 
who turned out to be a—says, “James Riady 
sent me.” And Republicans are trying to 
make a big deal out of that. What do you 
say about that? Is there anything nefarious 
there? 

The President. That's the wealthy Asian 
who was a resident immigrant that gave the 
DNC a lot of money over a long period of 
time? Well, first of all, until the DNC de- 
cided to return his contributions, I was un- 
aware that he had given and certainly how 
much he had given. But I don’t think there 
is anything to be made of that. He was an 
Indonesian. He was a friend of James Riady, 
who—I have known James since the 1970's 
in Arkansas. So I draw no inference from 
that, and neither should anybody else. 

You know, I’ve already testified—dis- 
cussed that, that the Riadys, when they 
came James came to see me in the meeting 


that’s been discussed. He basically said he 


supported my China policy and urged me to 
stick with it. That was it. 

As I've said repeatedly, a lot of other we 
ple, in a way that was totally appropriate, i 
discussing the Middle East with me or a 
expansion of NATO or the problems be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, you know, have 
been much more explicit and specific in de- 
tail than saying, “Here’s what I think we 
ought to do.” That’s part of the way a democ- 
racy works; people should express their opin- 
ions. I took no offense at it. 

Q. As you watch these tapes, these mo- 
ments, the same kind of scene again and 
again, what goes through your mind? All the 
work that was involved? I mean, you seem 
to—— 

The President. | haven't watched, so I 
don’t know. But as I have said repeatedly, 
and I know that some of you have scoffed 
at me for saying it, the coffees in particular 
I found quite helpful, because they brought 
in all kinds of people from all over America 
and they just talked. Most of the times—I 
would say the vast majority of the times— 
the issues raised by people at the coffees did 
not bear directly on their personal business 
activities. And I wish, I have said repeatedly, 
that we had at least a print reporter at all 
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these coffees so they would have been re- 
ported and there wouldn’t have been any 
undue suspicion about it. It never occurred 
to me one way or another, because Presi- 
dents have meetings all the time without re- 
porters there. But in this case—we still meet 
with groups of people, although not nec- 
essarily just political supporters. I think those 
kinds of things are good. 

But in terms of the fundraisers, when I 
see the films of those, it just reminds me 
of how hard we worked last year. And we 
knew we were going to be outspent, and we 
just didn’t want to be outspent too bad, so 
we did a lot of fundraisers. 





1996 Campaign Finance Inquiry 


Q. Mr. President, Janet Reno, by Wednes- 
day, has to make a decision about whether 
to proceed to the next stage of the investiga- 
tion of the fundraising phone calls. Early re- 
ports say she won't go forward because there 
is no direct proof that you made phone calls. 
How do you feel facing that deadline and 
those reports? 

The President. | do not want to say any- 
thing that interferes with her decision in any 
way. I have no comment. 

Q. Are you saying uncategorically that you 
would speak to her if she wanted to interview 
in connection to that? 

The President. | think, first of all, it’s up 
to them to decide—the task force, the Attor- 
ney General—whether they have the infor- 
mation from me they think they need. If they 
think they need more, as I have repeatedly 
said, I will do whatever I can to get them 
whatever information they think they need. 

Q. Including speaking to her? 

The President. If she wishes to interview 
me. 


Brazil-U.S. Relations 

Q. Can I switch the subject? Back to 
Brazil, where do you think this American 
bashing is coming from? How do you account 
for it? 

The President. You mean, the recent 
press lately? Well, I don’t know. There is 
some speculation that there were some prob- 
lems with the advance team in Brasilia, some- 
thing like that. Is that right? I don’t know 
about that; I can’t comment on it. But this 
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is a rather challenging trip for the advance 
team because we have so many Members of 
Congress and so many Cabinet members. It’s 
sort of a big group to move around. 

I hope that our people haven't done any- 
thing inappropriate. I know that that’s some- 
thing we worked very, very hard on. When 
I became President, I heard sort of generic 
criticisms that often the Presidential team— 
everywhere, I don’t mean my predecessor, 
I mean just generically—sometimes they 
were thought to be a little overbearing. So 
we've done a lot of kind of training work on 
that topic, and we try not to do that. 

So I don’t know anything about the facts; 
if we did anything we shouldn’t have done, 
I'm sorry. But I can tell you this, the relation- 
ship that I hope that we have with Brazil 
is better than it’s been in a very, very long 
time, maybe ever—but certainly in a long 
time. And the relationship we need to build 
with Brazil is critical to the future. If you 
go back to Ron Brown’s list of 10 emerging 
nations, go back to anybody’s analysis of 
which countries will really have a huge im- 
pact on the future, particularly for us in our 
backyard, Brazil is one of them and one of 
the leading potential candidates for a much 
larger role in the world in the 21st century. 
And I view that as a positive thing. 

I think it’s an exciting, interesting place 
with a fabulous culture—great music. I was 
down here listening to my Brazilian music 
I brought along with me. 

Q. You brought some? 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Q. What did you bring? 

The President. I've got a lot of my old 
Antonio Carlos Jobim records. But I also 
have some newer records back at the house; 
I left some of them back. 

I feel basically quite positive. I think 
Cardoso has been an exceptional leader, de- 
fending Brazil’s national interests, under- 
standing its unique challenges, and trying to 
form a constructive partnership with us while 
building a MERCOSUR alliance and reach- 
ing out to other countries on the South 
American continent. So I feel very upbeat. 

But if there are a few scratches on the 
record that you hear as we go in, keep in 
mind, you have to see this against the back- 
ground of the historic relationship between 
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the United States and Brazil, which was 
much more tense and conflicted than it is 
today. 


Relevance of Trip to South America 

Q. Mr. President, for the average person 
back home, what would you hope that he 
or she would draw from your experiences 
that you're having here in South America— 
the trip itself, your message? 

The President. Well, 1 would hope that 
the average person would think, number one, 
it’s a good thing for America that these coun- 
tries believe in democracy and free markets, 
because that means that it’s less likely that 
we'll have the kind of difficulties we had 30 
or 40 years—actually going back to the begin- 
ning of the century in the Americas because 
of political upheavals, military dictatorships, 
things of that kind. 

Number two, I am convinced that there 
is an increasing determination among the 
South Americans to join us in a common fight 
against drug trafficking and crime, and that’s 
important. 

Number three, I hope they will see 
through your reporting and the pictures you 
send back that there is an enormous amount 
of economic potential down here, and it’s a 
great market for America’s goods and serv- 
ices, and we ought to be selling more to these 
people. They have been very willing to buy 
our products. Seventy percent of our increase 
in trade in the last year has come from Can- 
ada to the tip of South America, and we need 


to do more. I hope that—and I hope all of 


you when you leave here will think that we 
made a better case for fast track just by being 
down here, just by seeing the enormous eco- 
nomic potential and how the Latin Ameri- 
cans can use things that we have to sell in 
ways that benefit us both. 


Fast-Track Trading Authority 


Q. [Inaudible |—until now? 

The President. Well, I think there are a 
lot of reasons. But I think one problem is, 
there is a lot of residual over NAFTA. The 
people who were against NAFTA are against 
this. But in the case of NAFTA, you had 
Mexico on our border with 100 million peo- 
ple and a set of very specific terms in the 


trade agreement, so that there were a lot of 
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winners as well as people who thought they 
were going to lose. So the scales of the de- 
bate were more evenly balanced. Plus the 
other consequences—the political con- 
sequences, the immigration consequences, 
the drug consequences, as well as the eco- 
nomic benefits, were all much more stark 
and immediate with Mexico and NAFTA. 

The fast-track vote is a process vote to give 
the President the power to present other 
trade agreements to the Congress. Two cat- 
egories of them have generally been very 
popular with both Democrats and Repub- 
licans—that is, anything that expands global 
trade under the WTO, which is good for us 
because we’re competitive; and sector-spe- 
cific agreements, like the information tech- 
nology agreement we negotiated which is 
going to create tens of thousands, maybe 
even a couple hundred thousands good 
American jobs in the next few years. 

The third category is where the con- 
troversy is. It would give Ambassador 
Barshefsky the ability to try to negotiate an 
agreement with other individual countries. 
Except here, the people who weren't for 
NAFTA or the people who think that it didn’t 
work or the people who were worried about 
something else, they have their worries out 
there, but we don’t yet have the specific ben- 
efits out there except in a conjecture, be- 
cause I don’t have an agreement. NAFTA 
was a specific agreement. So, in a way, the 
opposition can burn a little whiter heat and 
show a little more intensity. And I think that 
that’s a difficult thing for us. 

I also think, in fairness to the Democrats, 
we have raised the issue—all of us, I’m not 
using the Presidential “we”—our party put 
the question on the agenda, really, about the 
role that labor standards and environmental 
standards should have in the trade equation. 
And we're having an in-house debate about 
what the best way to do that is. 

You know, Senator Moynihan, for exam- 
ple, who’s got a very strong pro-labor record 
at home and abroad and a very strong trade 
record, thinks that there shouldn’t be trade 
sanctions applied for specific environmental 
or labor issues but we ought to be able to 
go at it in other ways. Mr. Gephardt believes 
we shouldn’t have another trade agreement 
unless it contains trade sanctions for labor 
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and environmental reasons, or at least that 
we ought to try to negotiate that. 

What I tried to do is to leave most of our 
options open there so that I could get the 
best agreement I can. But knowing that, re- 
gardless, I’m not going to negotiate an agree- 
ment that I do not believe is in the best inter- 
est of the United States. Congress will be 
able to review it and decide whether it helps 
create jobs and a better future for us. And 
I think that engaging these countries will in- 
crease our ability to influence them as they 
try to raise labor standards and deal with en- 
vironmental issues. 

The Venezuelans—we were talking—they 
understand that they can’t preserve their de- 
mocracy in a free market economy unless 
they try to strengthen the social compact. 
They've got to figure out a way for more peo- 
ple to do well, and they've got to figure out 
an intergenerational strategy that not only 
supports education for children but protects 
the environment. 

So I think that we're going in the right 
direction—the direction that the opponents 
of fast track want to go in, that is, those that 
are really interested in the labor and environ- 
mental issues. 

There are some people who simply think 
that globalization always works to our dis- 
advantage, and I just don’t agree with that. 
And I think that it’s not a realistic option. 
The global economy is on a fast track. The 
Europeans are reaching out to the 
MERCOSUR nations. Even though our ex- 
ports have grown a great deal to Latin Amer- 
ica, the European exports have grown even 
more and now outpace ours. And their trade 
union movements in their country, for exam- 
ple, and other people like—they seem to un- 
derstand that, because of what they have to 
sell and because of the trade relationships, 
they're going to come out, net, ahead. That's 
what I believe is the case in America and 
why I’m pushing this so hard. 

Q. Are you going to win? 

The President. 1 think so. It’s a tough 
fight, but I think we'll win. But it’s just a— 
it’s really a debate over principle with me. 
And I believe the United States has to create 
more high-wage jobs for the future so that 
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we can start growing together again. The last 
couple of years, we've finally got some indica- 
tion that the bottom 40 percent of our work- 
ers are beginning to raise their incomes equal 
to and after taxes maybe even a little more, 
in percentage terms, than the upper 20 per- 
cent. But that’s after 20 years of complete 
stagnation. 

And the evidence is not clear yet. We have 
to change the job mix every year. The last 
2 years, more than half our new jobs have 
paid above-average wages—dramatic con- 
trast from the eighties and the early nineties. 
The only way for us to keep that trend going 
and accelerate it is for us to trade more in 
areas where we have a competitive advan- 
tage, where we make things that are sophisti- 
cated, with workers who make good in- 
comes—we make more of that. That’s the 
first thing. 

The second thing is, I believe the United 
States has to send a signal to our allies, par- 
ticularly in this hemisphere, and our allies 
in Asia and in Africa, that we know we’re 
in a new world and it’s a world in which we're 
interdependent and which we want to lead 
through partnerships. 

So I think the political interest we have 
in having stable countries growing more suc- 
cessful, being firmly democratic, working 
with us on issues like labor and environ- 
mental conditions argues overwhelmingly for 
the adoption of fast track and giving the 
President the authority to go do this work. 
There is a principle at stake here, so I would 
be fighting for it if I thought I had no chance 
to win, because it relates centrally to the way 
I see the world unfolding and the ties that 
I’ve tried to create for the United States in 
the Americas, in Asia, in Africa, as well as 
reaffirming our historic ties to Europe. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 3:15 p.m. en route 
from Venezuela to Brazil. In his remarks, the 
President referred to President Fernando 
Cardoso of Brazil; Counsel to the President 
Charles F.C. Ruff; Press Secretary Mike 
McCurry; and businessman James Riady of the 
Lippo Group. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this exchange. 
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Statement on Signing the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations 
Act, 1998 

October 13, 1997 


I have today signed into law H.R. 2203, 
the “Energy and Water Development Appro- 
priations Act, 1998,” which provides $20.7 
billion in discretionary budget authority for 
the discretionary programs of the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE), the Department of 
the Interior's Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and several small- 
er agencies. 

The Act provides necessary funding to 
continue DOE’s commitment to ensuring the 
safety and reliability of the nuclear weapons 
stockpile and DOE’s investment in develop- 
ing advanced renewable energy technologies. 
The Act also provides essential funding to 
develop and protect the Nation’s environ- 
mental resources. 

I hereby declare $5 million from the Con- 
struction General account of the Army Corps 
of Engineers for the construction of an emer- 
gency outlet for Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(I) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985, as amended. 

I urge the Congress to complete action on 
the remaining FY 1998 appropriations bills 
as quickly as possible, and to send them to 
me in an acceptable form. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
October 13, 1997. 


NoTE: H.R. 2203, approved October 13, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-62. 


Statement on the Death of John 
Denver 
October 13, 1997 


Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 
the death of John Denver. His soaring music 
evoked the grandeur of our landscape and 
the simple warmth of human love. He was 
a dedicated champion of the environment, 
spending many hours on the vital work of 
protecting natural heritage. And he opened 
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many doors to understanding among nations 
through his tours of the Soviet Union, China, 
and Vietnam. Our thoughts and prayers go 
out to his family and to his millions of fans. 


Remarks at a Reception With 
President Fernando Cardoso of 
Brazil in Brasilia 

October 13, 1997 


President and Mrs. Cardoso, members of 
the Brazilian Government, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, honored guests. Let me say, on behalf 
of all of us who are here, it is wonderful to 
be in Brazil, but it is especially wonderful 
for me. I have wanted to come here for a 
long time, and even more since Hillary re- 
turned from her fantastic visit here. 

When President Cardoso made his state 
visit to the United States, I pledged to return 
the favor. And finally, the day has arrived, 
and I am in the City of the Sky, glad to be 
here. Thank you. 

Brazil has haunted my imagination for over 
30 years, since I first fell in love with your 
music as a young man. And Brazil has loomed 
large in my vision of the future of this hemi- 
sphere and the world since I became Presi- 
dent. I come to Brazil to strengthen our part- 
nership in a spirit of respect and equality, 
a partnership rooted in common values and 
common aspirations. 

We have been friends in freedom for a 
long time. In 1824, the United States was 
the first nation to recognize Brazil’s inde- 
pendence. In World War II, Brazil stood by 
America’s side on the battlefields of Europe 
with a force of 25,000 troops to fight for lib- 
erty’s survival. 

Now, at the dawn of the 21st century, the 
freedom we cherish is ascendant. Every na- 
tion in our hemisphere but one is a democ- 
racy. Open markets are taking root. Coopera- 
tion and trade are expanding. We have an 
opportunity to make all the Americas a 
stronghold of freedom and prosperity, of 
peace and security, advancing our own well- 
being and serving as a beacon of hope to oth- 
ers. 

With the largest populations and the larg- 
est economies in the Americas, sharing both 
the virtues and the challenges of our size and 
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our diversity, Brazil and the United States 
both have a special obligation to lead this his- 
toric revolution now underway in the Ameri- 
cas. 

I applaud President Cardoso, his Govern- 
ment, and the Congress for all you have done 
to put your country squarely on the path to 
prosperity, with difficult decisions on eco- 
nomic reform. I hope your reformers and our 
actions to balance our budget for the first 
time since 1969 will lay the foundation for 
a new burst of growth and opportunity 
throughout our region. 

I hope we can work even more closely to- 
gether to lift the lives of our people—by cre- 
ating new jobs through open markets and 
open trade, improving education to enable 
all our children to thrive, expanding access 
to modern technology to connect all our peo- 
ple to the information age, combating drugs 
and organized crime, protecting the wonders 
of our shared environment, and helping our 
neighbors throughout the hemisphere to re- 
solve their conflicts peacefully . 

Already, Brazil has given so much to the 
United States. You have given us artists like 
Candido Portinari, whose murals hang in our 
Library of Congress in Washington; innova- 
tive writers like Jorge Amado; and explorers 
from Alberto Santos-Dumont, the father of 
aviation, to the Brazilian astronaut who will 
soon come to NASA to train for the inter- 
national space station. You have given us ath- 
letes—from the magnificent Pele to the 
World Cup champions who made Los Ange- 
les feel like Rio for a day. 

And no matter what language our people 
speak, you have given us all reason to sing— 
from the batucada of Bahia to the bossa nova, 
from the rhythm of samba to the rock of 
tropicalismo, from the quiet choro to the live- 
ly forro. In Brazilian music many influences 
come together to form something wonderful 
and unique. In the same way, the rich diver- 
sity of your people and the American people 
make both our nations special and strong. 

Both of us have a long tradition of welcom- 
ing immigrants from distant shores who want 
to build a better life for their children. We 
share a belief that we can live together and 
learn together, work together, and grow to- 
gether, no matter what our color, our creed. 
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In a world where nations are still torn apart 
because some people fight over their dif- 
ferences when they should respect, accom- 
modate, even celebrate them, Brazil and the 
United States have a special ability and a spe- 
cial responsibility to show a better way. 

Mr. President, as we reach for the future, 
America reaches out to Brazil with a hand 
of friendship and a pledge of partnership. We 
share a vision of a better tomorrow. When 
I first met you shortly before you were inau- 
gurated President, I said to myself, there is 
a person who can imagine the future. I hope 
we will build it together. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:22 p.m. in the 
Brasilia Room at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
In his remarks, he referred to President Cardoso’s 
wife, Ruth. 


Executive Order 13064—Further 
Amendment to Executive Order 
13010, as Amended, Critical 
Infrastructure Protection 


October 11, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to provide 
for the review of the report by the President's 
Commission on Critical Infrastructure Pro- 
tection, it is hereby ordered that Executive 
Order 13010, as amended, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

Section 1. Section 5(a), as amended, shall 
be further amended by deleting “15” and in- 
serting “20” in lieu thereof and by deleting 
“sector” and inserting “and public sectors” 
in lieu thereof. Section 5(b) shall be amend- 
ed by inserting “or Co-Chairs” after “Chair”. 

Sec. 2. Section 6(f), as amended, shall be 
further amended by deleting “, the Principals 
Committee, the Steering Committee, and 
the Advisory Committee” and by inserting 
a second sentence, which shall read: “The 
Principals Committee, the Steering Commit- 
tee, and the Advisory Committee shall termi- 
nate no later than March 15, 1998, and, upon 
submission of the Commission’s report, shall 
review the report and prepare appropriate 
recommendations to the President.” Section 
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6, as amended, shall be further amended by 
inserting the following: 

“(g) The person who served as Chair of 
the Commission may continue to be a mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee after termi- 
nation of the Commission.” 

Sec. 3. A new section 7 shall be inserted, 
which reads: 

“Sec. 7. Review of Commission's Report. 
(a) Upon the termination of the Commission 
as set out in section 6(f) of this order, certain 
of the Commission’s staff may be retained 
no later than March 15, 1998, solely to assist 
the Principals, Steering, and Advisory Com- 
mittees in reviewing the Commission’s report 
and preparing recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. They shall act under the direction of 
the Steering Committee or its designated 
agent. The Department of Defense shall con- 
tinue to provide funding and administrative 
support for the retained Commission staff. 

(b) Pursuant to Executive Order 12958, I 
hereby designate the Executive Secretary of 
the National Security Council to exercise the 
authority to classify information originally as 
“Top Secret” with respect to the work of the 
Commission staff, the Principals Committee, 
the Steering Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the Infrastructure Protection 
Task Force.” 

Sec. 4. Sections 7 and 8 of Executive 
Order 13010, as amended, shall be renum- 
bered sections 8 and 9, respectively. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1997. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 15, 1997] 

NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 14, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on Octo- 
ber 16 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Cardoso in Brasilia 
October 14, 1997 


President Cardoso. Mr. President of the 
United States of America, William Clinton, 
ladies and gentlemen. May I say to you first 
what a pleasure it is, Mr. President, for me 
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and for Ruth, my wife, to welcome both you 
and Mrs. Clinton. And I'd like to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to state our pleasure 
and, I’m quite sure, the pleasure of the Bra- 
zilian people as a whole. This is particularly 
due to the excellent relations between the 
two of us, which I think makes it obvious 
to everyone that there is a friendship that 
joins these two Presidents and that we share 
a great many interests—and by “we,” I mean 
our two peoples. 

On both sides, we are interested in ensur- 
ing that we will draw closer together and 
bring our societies closer together as well in 
very practical ways. We've had a number of 
opportunities in which to chat. We've cov- 
ered, I think, just about every problem that 
was on our agend~ before this meeting, in- 
cluding the most general problems, such as 
peace throughout the world; including the 
possibility of working together in a number 
of situations which might require more direct 
action on the part of the United States or 
Brazil—not just in our region, of course, but 
also views were exchanged, opinions were ex- 
changed about a number of international 
problems as well. And I can assure you that 
we both agree with regard to the overall ob- 
jective, which is to increase the prosperity 
of peoples on the Earth as a whole. 

It is also our conviction that prosperity is 
something that needs to be made a general 
phenomenon. The prosperity of one nation 
should not harm the prosperity of any other 
nation, and nothing leads us to believe this. 
On the contrary, we feel that what’s good 
for Brazil is good for the United States, and 
what’s good for the United States is good for 
Brazil as well. 

Just in terms of commercial relations, for 
example, the United States is our number 
one trading partner. But Brazil, as we like 
to say, is also a major global trader. We have 
excellent relations with the MERCOSUR 
countries, other countries in Latin America, 
with Europe and Asia, not to mention Africa. 
And it is with a full understanding of the 
comprehensive nature, the global nature of 
our relationships that we, in turn, have been 
able to reach a closer relationship. 

We have underscored our commitment to 
the sort of endeavor that we have embarked 


upon, for example, in MERCOSUR, which 
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is a very important part of our foreign policy 
in Brazil, which we feel to be an example 
of the success of the work of these four coun- 
tries——Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil, Argen- 
tina—and now Chile as well. 

Much agreement has been reached with 
regard to trade, democracy, keeping peace. 
And we also believe that by working together 
we can move towards the integration of the 
Americas as a whole in such a way as to avoid 
harming our MERCOSUR interests and in 
such a way as to avoid harming the interests 
of the NAFTA countries. But we should inte- 
grate the hemisphere as a whole in line with 
the view that has already been expressed just 
a moment ago—in other words, prosperity 
for all is best for each and every one. 

On the other hand, it also became quite 
clear that we agree on a number of other 
issues, even at a personal level. For example, 
our take on problems is quite similar in our 
two countries. An example of that fact can 
be seen via the declaration that we are now 
signing in the area of education, one of the 
social area endeavors. I was extremely 
pleased when I heard President Clinton’s 
State of the Union Address because he spoke 
about education and what he said certainly 
made me feel quite enthusiastic. What he 
said moved us. As a former professor and 
as two human beings, I’m sure that we agree 
that education is an instrument which will 
allow us to equalize relations within a society 
and to do away with so many of the dif- 
ferences and asymmetries that can exist 
among countries as well. 

In this meeting, we would like to reaffirm 
our full commitment to all the programs in 
the educational field as a symbol of our con- 
cern vis-a-vis social issues. The integration 
that we are seeking to pursue at the regional, 
sub-regional, and even at a broader level, as 
soon as that becomes timely, is going to be 
integration that will exclude no countries, no 
fragments within countries, either. Integra- 
tion is designed to improve the standard of 
living of the peoples who integrate. 

Another thing that we can go over is a list 
of key issues that have to do with, for exam- 
ple, the climate change. President Clinton, 
for example, holds the view that I think is 
quite proper vis-a-vis climate change. He 
talks about shared responsibility. He talks 
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about the fact that responsibility should ex- 
clude no segment of humanity because the 
climate is something that involves the preser- 
vation of the conditions of life for future gen- 
erations throughout the planet. So, we must 
come up with mechanisms which will allow 
us to reduce the greenhouse gas effect. We 
should reduce the greenhouse gases, but in 
such a way as to ensure that we're not harm- 
ing the interests or the development of any 
country—the United States, Brazil, or devel- 
oping countries. These things should be done 
in a balanced way to ensure that we will solve 
the problems and do so in the best way for 
our countries, which is what we're going to 
try to do in Kyoto in December. 

Another thing that we’re doing is broaden- 
ing our cooperation in the field of space stud- 
ies in a clear demonstration of the number 
of possibilities that exist for cooperation be- 
tween Brazil and the United States, certainly 
in terms of advanced technology. 

I don’t want to take up too much time, 
but may I reaffirm the fact that—very simply, 
because we did cover such a broad range of 
topics—the fact that we avoided no single 
topic is a clear sign that we can reach an 
understanding even upon those things that 
we have some slight misunderstanding on. 
And of course, misunderstandings usually 
just reflect the interests of our individual 
countries that we, of course, must defend 
properly, but at the same time in a way which 
shows that we have an old friendship, a long- 
term friendship, and this friendship allows 
us to deal with these issues in such a way. 

I'd like to repeat something I said in the 
Planalto Palace. Since the Second World 
War, never have we seen so many possibili- 
ties for cooperation in so many broad fields— 
certainly nothing compared to the many op- 
portunities that are opening up for Brazil and 
the United States right now, which is why 
I’m particularly pleased to speak via the 
media to the peoples of our countries to reaf- 
firm the tremendous satisfaction that I feel 
in being able to welcome this great President, 
Bill Clinton, in our country. 

Thank you so much. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. Let me begin by thanking you 
and Mrs. Cardoso and the representatives of 
your Government for the warm welcome you 
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have given to us, including our very large del- 
egation, the senior members of our adminis- 
tration, a big percentage of our Cabinet, and 
the distinguished delegation from Congress. 
We are delighted to be here. 

I believe this visit marks a new phase in 
the long friendship between the United 
States and Brazil. This is clearly a unique mo- 
ment of opportunity in the Americas. A quiet 
revolution is bringing our hemisphere to- 
gether around common values of democracy, 
free markets, mutual respect, and coopera- 
tion. It gives us the opportunity to advance 
the welfare, the freedom, and the security 
of all of our people in a way that has not 
been possible before. 

Because we have the largest economies 
and the most diverse populations in the 
hemisphere, Brazil and the United States 
have both a special ability and a special re- 
sponsibility to help lead the Americas into 
the 21st century. Under President Cardoso’s 
leadership, Brazil clearly is meeting that chal- 
lenge in fulfilling its destiny as a great nation. 
Through your own remarkable economic re- 
forms, your strategic partnership with Argen- 
tina, your leadership in MERCOSUR and 
throughout the hemisphere and increasingly 
on the wider international stage, Brazil has 
helped to consolidate peace and democracy 
and to promote prosperity and stability. 

Brazil and the United States share a fun- 
damental belief that opening the markets of 
our hemisphere to trade and investment is 
the best way to create good jobs and 
strengthen democracy and cooperation in all 
our countries. Three years ago, when we met 
at the Summit of the Americas in Miami, we 
pledged to pursue a free-trade area of the 
Americas by early in the next century. Today, 
the President and I agreed that at the next 
Summit of the Americas in Santiago, we 
should launch comprehensive and balanced 
negotiations to achieve that goal, turning our 
common agenda into a common plan of ac- 
tion. 

If I might, I'd like to just speak a moment 
about what I think has been the cause of 
some misunderstanding between our two 
countries, which is the question of what the 
American attitude toward MERCOSUR is 
and what its relationship to our support for 
a free trade area of the Americas is. 
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I support MERCOSUR. I think it has been 
a good thing for Brazil, a good thing for all 
the member nations, a good thing for stabil- 
ity, for growth and cooperation in the region, 
and quite a good thing for the United States. 
Our exports to the MERCOSUR countries 
have grown substantially since 1991. And we 
believe that these sort of regional trade ar- 
rangements everywhere—if they serve to 
open borders, to increase economic activities, 
and to promote growth—promote stability 
- by eta that benefit Americans. 

Ve believe that we can create a free-trade 
area of the Americas consistent with 
MERCOSUR and the leadership and role of 
Brazil and the other members in it. And so 
to me, this is a false choice that we don’t 
intend to ask the Brazilians, the Argentin- 
eans, or the other members of MERCOSUR 
to make. We believe we can build on this 
and go forward to a free-trade area of the 
Americas. 

Trade has produced about a third of the 
economic growth the United States has en- 
joyed since I became President in January 
of 1993. And I’m working hard to continue 
to expand our capacity to trade and to create 
good high-wage jobs in our own country by 
securing the Presidential negotiating author- 
ity necessary to tear down more of the trade 
barriers of the past so that we can open wider 
the doors of the future to good jobs and high- 
er incomes. 

Now, let me say that as we promote more 
free markets and more free trade, I believe 
that all of us must work harder to extend 
their benefits to all citizens. No great democ- 
racy has succeeded in doing that so far. We 
know we have to begin by ensuring that all 
of our citizens receive the education and 
training they need to succeed in this new 
economy. And I applaud the President’s em- 
phasis on education. 

The education declaration we have just 
signed focuses on what I believe the keys to 
making education work in both our countries 
are: first, high standards for what children 
must learn and testing to measure their 
progress; second, training our teachers so 
that those to whom we entrust our children’s 
future are themselves well-prepared; third, 
intensive parent and community involve- 
ment; and fourthly, something the President 
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has worked very hard on, access to tech- 
nology to realize the possibilities of the infor- 
mation age for all of our children. 

In the United States, we’re working hard 
to make sure that every classroom and library 
in our country is hooked up to Internet by 
the year 2000. We're giving discounted rates 
to our schools so that they can afford to be 
on the Internet. And we are finding some- 
thing I am certain will be the experience in 
Brazil as well, and that is that very often the 
largest benefit of this technology revolution 
will flow to the children who are most in 
need, who tend to be in isolated rural or 
urban school districts where they have not 
had the chances and the opportunities many 
of our other children have. So I think that 
the Internet can be an instrument by which 
we democratize as well as increase the excel- 
lence of educational opportunity. 

We've also agreed that we can’t have to- 
day's progress at tomorrow's expense. The 
President talked a little bit about our com- 
mon commitment to the environment. The 
clean energy agreement we have signed will 
help Brazil to continue to grow, fueled by 
renewable and efficient energy technologies. 
Our park services will work together to pro- 
tect wetlands like the Everglades and the 
Pantanal Park in Brazil. We share Brazil’s de- 


termination to conserve the Amazon, one of 


the most wondrous and biologically diverse 
environmental habitats in the world. The 
United States will contribute another $10 
million to the G-7’s cooperative program 
with Brazil to sustain the rainforests. And we 
will help Brazil to put 2I1st-century tech- 
nology into this effort, including research 
done by Brazilians in space. The fires 
throughout the Amazon have added urgency 
to these efforts, and the uncertainties about 
the climatic effects of this E] Nifio, both in 
South America and in the United States, have 
also added urgency to our efforts. 

We did, as the President said, discuss the 
challenge of climate change. Five years ago 
in Rio, the world community began to chart 
a common course to reduce the greenhouse 
gas emissions that lead to global warming. 
Developed countries have a special respon- 
sibility to lead. I told President Cardoso that 
the United States will meet that responsibil- 
ity with a commitment to limit our emissions 
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when we meet in Kyoto on December 6th. 
But as we do our part, I believe so, too, must 
the developing world. Climate change, after 
all, is a global problem that requires a global 
solution. 

So here is the question, it seems to me— 
and I would like to talk a little about this 
because I think it’s quite important—I think 
it’s very important that the people of Brazil 
understand that just as with the trade issue 
and MERCOSUR, the United States would 
never knowingly make any suggestion that 
would undermine the growth of Brazil or any 
other country. It is not in our interest. We, 
after all, only have 4 percent of world’s peo- 
ple. We enjoy a very high standard living. 
We can only maintain our own standard of 
living if you grow. If there are more good 
jobs for Brazilians, higher incomes, more 
people are brought into the social compact 
in this country, then you can be a stronger 
partner, not only for us but for your neigh- 
bors in this continent and throughout the 
world. 

So our strategy is to aggressively support 
the growth of the emerging economies of the 
world, the strength of their democracies, and 
our capacity to cooperate together. I do not 
believe that any reasonable person can look 
at the world of today and imagine the world 
of tomorrow and believe that America can 
gain by someone else’s economic loss. We 
have an interest in finding a way to grow to- 
gether. 

By the same token, the world will not gain 
if some countries limit their greenhouse gas 
emissions and other countries grow in the 
same old way with the same old energy base 
so that the climate continues to warm more 
rapidly than it has at any time in the last 
10,000 years. So what we want to do is to 
find a way for the developing countries to 
fulfill their re sponsibilities within the frame- 
work of Kyoto, recognizing that those of us 
in developed countries must do more but 
that we must all participate. And we want 
to be very explicit that any participation on 
your part would not come at the expense of 
economic growth. 

Developing nations have an opportunity to 
chart a different energy future than some of 
the developed countries. And if we share our 
technology and we share our knowledge, 
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then we can achieve that. This is very impor- 
tant. Brazil has already gone a long way to- 
ward proving this point, because you have 
developed so many nontraditional fuels, bio- 
logically based fuels, for running your vehi- 
cles. So you have given evidence to the gen- 
eral point that I hope will be embraced by 
all the countries of the developing world. 
And I encourage that. 

Finally, let me say, we talked about ex- 
panding our cooperation in regional and 
global security. And I want to say a word 
of appreciation to Brazil as the guarantor of 
the Peru-Ecuador peace process, and appre- 
ciation for its historic decision to join the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty and to sign 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. In all 
these actions, Brazil has taken its place as 
a world leader for peace and security. 

Today the Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty 
we signed will help us to crack down on drug 
production and _ trafficking, and fight 
transnational crime in a way that benefits all 
of our people. 

President Cardoso said 2 years ago when 
he visited me at the White House—and I 
quote—‘The vocation of Brazil and the Unit- 
ed States is to stand together.” I believe we 
stand together today as never before. The is- 
sues we face are central to the well-being 
of both our peoples. The fate of our hemi- 
sphere, with strong democracies, a commit- 
ment to fight crime and drugs, to work for 
lasting peace, the future of the new economy, 
preparing our people for the 21st century— 
that’s what this trip is all about. These are 
all objectives we share, and they really matter 
to ordinary citizens in both our nations and 
throughout this hemisphere. 

Thank you. 

President Cardoso. President Clinton, 
I'd like to ask you to begin, if you don’t mind. 


1996 Campaign Finance Inquiry 

Q. Mr. President, Attorney General Reno 
has made her decision and will extend her 
inquiry into your telephone fundraising to 
determine whether a special counsel should 
be named. How do you feel about that hang- 
ing over you for another 60 days at least? 

President Clinton. | feel nothing about 
it. There is a law, and there are facts. And 
I feel that it would be much better if she 
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were permitted to do her job. I know I didn’t 
do anything wrong. I did everything I could 
to comply with the law. I feel good about 
it. But I told you yesterday, the thing I don’t 
feel good about is the overt, explicit, over- 
bearing attempt to politicize this whole proc- 
ess and to put pressure on more than one 
actor in it. That’s wrong. There’s a law. 
There’s a fact-finding process. And I’m going 
to cooperate with it in every way I possibly 
can. 


Brazil-U.S. Trade Strategies 


Q. Mr. Clinton, will the recent—{inaudi- 
ble|—between the European Union and 
MERCOSUR affect how you formulate your 
strategy for commerce in the Americas? 

And for President Fernando Henrique, the 
question is, what is the relative importance 
of Europe as far as Brazil’s commercial strat- 
egy or trade strategies concerned, especially 
vis-a-vis the United States? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, if I 
were in Brazil I would be trying to sell as 
much as I could to America and to Europe. 
I think that’s the way this market works. Both 
the European Union and the United States 
have increased our exports to Brazil and to 
the MERCOSUR countries in the last few 
years markedly. So I don’t feel threatened 
by it, I just want to make sure we're fully 
competing. And if we don’t fully compete, 
it will be our fault, not yours and not Eu- 
rope’s. 

That’s one of the reasons that I’m seeking 
the fast-track authority. It’s up to the United 
States to decide whether it’s going to be a 
fully competitive nation, but we have—in the 
last 2 years, for the first time in a long time, 
more than half our new jobs have come in 
the higher wage categories. And it’s the di- 
rect result of our aggressive pursuit of trade 
opportunities. 

So I'm prepared to compete, and all I want 
is a fair chance to compete with the Euro- 
peans here or anywhere else. But I don’t see 
that as a bad thing. If I were in your position, 
I'd be trying to sell more to everybody. 

President Cardoso. Well, I believe that 
what President Clinton said is most helpful 
to us. The more competition we have be- 
tween the United States and Europe for 
trade, the better it is for us because it makes 
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our products much cheaper. So I agree with 
President Clinton. It is true that Brazil’s 
number one individual client is the United 
States today. But the European Union as a 
whole, or taken as a whole, imports and ex- 
ports a bit more than the United States, actu- 
ally. We are now, as I said before and I’m 
going to repeat this, global traders. We actu- 
ally trade with a number of countries and 
areas throughout the world and we're very 
interested in increasing these trade flows. 

With regard to the United States, we have 
increased such trade flows. Unfortunately, 
we have an increasing trade deficit as a result 
of the increased trade with the United States. 
So we have to review this situation and try 
to balance it better to the benefit of both. 
We want to increase imports and exports. We 
don’t want a zero-sum game, and we don’t 
want a game in which one loses and the other 
wins. We want a win-win situation in the 
trade arena. 

That is why we say that our trade policy 
with Europe is very active. It will continue 
to be very active. But I agree wholeheartedly 
with President Clinton—we cannot think 
about such economic blocs as isolated for- 
tresses. They have been designed to increase 


trade, and we're going to take advantage of 


every opportunity that we can find to inten- 
sify our trade abroad, to sell things abroad. 
We will do so whenever we can. We’re not 
going to close off our economy, because our 


competitiveness, our progress in the area of 


technology, and the cheapening of the prod- 
ucts for our own people depend on such 
trade. 

Thank you. 


Alternative Energy Sources 


Q. Mr. President, in Venezuela your dis- 
cussions included alternative energy sources. 
Here you've also discussed safe or clean en- 
ergy sources. I wonder, given that in the 
United States there is opportunity for im- 
provement in the area of both energy incen- 
tives and also reducing the amount of emis- 
sions, do you find it difficult to discuss this 
topic while abroad? 

President Clinton. No, because I don’t 
think the two things are inconsistent. I think 
we are under a real responsibility in the Unit- 
ed States to do energy conversion. We were 
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on that path, ironically, 20 years ago when 
our experts underestimated the amount of 
natural gas reserves that would be available 
to us in the United States and throughout 
the world. And we thought we could move 
to a clean coal technology and do the job. 
We now know that that decision was not ac- 
curate. But the people who made the deci- 
sions 20 years ago did it based on the best 
evidence they had at the time. 

So I think we’re going to have more reli- 
ance on natural gas and other forms of energy 
that are even cleaner. And we have to do 
more conservation. If you were there at the 
climate change conference we had _ at 
Georgetown a couple of weeks ago, we 
learned, among other things, that two-thirds 
of all the heat generated in the production 
of electricity is wasted. If we can recover half 
of that waste heat, we will generate enor- 
mous new capacity for growth without adding 
one single pollutant in the form of green- 
house gases to the atmosphere. So we've got 
a lot to do on our own account. 

But as I said—let me reiterate what I said. 
What I want to do is to try to help the devel- 
oping countries grow their economy just as 
fast as would otherwise be the case, but chart 
a different energy future than the one we 
charted in the past when we were at the same 
stage of development. And the question is, 
can they do that? I think it’s absolutely clear, 
crystal clear, that they can. 

And this is a big problem. In China today, 
bronchial disease is, among children, the 
number one health problem for kids in the 
country already. So I want the Chinese econ- 
omy to grow and the Chinese people to pros- 
per, but I think they should choose a dif- 
ferent energy course for the same growth. 
And I think they can and we should be trying 
to help them. If we don’t do it, then no mat- 
ter what we in the developed countries do, 
within 30 to 40 years we'll be right back in 
the same pickle we're in today, except worse. 


Brazil-U.S. Trade Strategies 


Q. I have two questions for both Presi- 
dents. For President Clinton, since 1995 
both governments have worked on the bilat- 
eral trade with you, but so far they have no 
concrete results. And the perception is that 
Brazil is still complaining about trade barriers 
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and better access to the U.S. market. So I'd 
like to know if both Presidents have now a 
new orientation toward a new phase in the 
trade bilateral relationship. 

For President Fernando Henrique, my 
question is, if there is no fast-track authority, 
if this is not granted, would Brazil be willing 
to negotiate—if there is no fast track, do you 
believe that there will be any continuity in 
the negotiations of FTAA? And if there isn't, 
would MERCOSUR take on this role, 
other words, the role of the principal protag- 
onist in terms of trade in the region? 

President Cardoso. | don’t want to make 
any bets on American policy. If there is going 
to be this sort of a policy or not is the United 
States’ problem. I think that President Clin- 
ton is going to be in a position to get the 
fast-track authority he wants. 

But integration, whether we're talking 
about integration throughout the hemisphere 
or MERCOSUR, are two processes that are 
very interesting to our economies, quite aside 


from any political issues, which will simply 
decide the speed at which such issues are 
decided. So what President Clinton said was 


crystal clear when he talked about his view 
of MERCOSUR and FTAA. He said there 
is no clash between the two, there is no oppo- 
sition. There is simply a situation, and we 
have to give ourselves enough time so that 
we will be in a position to prepare for in- 


creased competition. It’s just a matter of 


time, procedures, so that we will be in a posi- 
tion to participate fully in conversations and 
understandings. 

So with or without a fast-track authority, 
the question is, is it good or bad for us to 
increase international trade? And the answer 
is always the same—it’s always good to in- 
crease international trade. So I would say that 
the other factors are just conditioning factors, 
but the key objectives are out there and 
they're unchanging. 

We will continue to work to our utmost 
to consolidate MERCOSUR, but simulta- 
neously to work on the FTAA. We signed 
an agreement in Miami—I didn’t sign it my- 
self personally, but I was just the President- 
elect, but President Clinton was kind enough 
to ask me to come and observe. And this is 
not just a commitment on paper. It’s a real 
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commitment—we really want to increase our 
trade foundation. 

Now, people are talking about the United 
States, Europe, and so forth—trade is trade. 
We have to look at things one question at 
a time, how we’re going to deal with the in- 
terests that are being affected, how can we 
build bridges in such a way as to benefit the 
parties involved. All of this involves a long 
construction process. 

President Clinton. Let me say, first of all, 
I would only add to what the President said 
that I believe, and I think he believes, as well, 
that if we can proceed with this free trade 
area of the Americas, it’s also a way of sta- 
bilizing the democratic governments of many 
smaller countries in our hemisphere and giv- 
ing them some assurance that, if they stay 
with democracy and reform, their people will 
also be able to reap some economic benefit 
from it. 

So I think it is important that Brazil as- 
sume a leadership role in this fashioning of 
this whole agreement. And I hope they will, 
because I think what we're trying to do is 
to say, this is, first and foremost, about eco- 
nomics, but economics supports freedom and 
democracy and stability if we do it properly. 

Now, on the question you asked me, the 
trade question, let me just briefly say, we 
went over the specific trade issues that Brazil 
has with the United States and the specific 
trade issues the United States has with Brazil. 
And we—obviously, neither one of us are 
trade negotiators and these are somewhat 
specific and, in some cases, almost arcane is- 
sues involved, but what we did is we resolved 
that we would give both sides instruction that 
we want these matters resolved if at all pos- 
sible and as quickly as possible. They're drag- 
ging on; they're an irritant to our relation- 
ship. And they're, in the context of our larger 
objective, a negative rather than a positive 
force, and we'd like to have them resolved. 
And that’s basically the decision we made. 


Attorney General Janet Reno 


Q. Mr. President, just to go back for a mo- 
ment to Janet Reno and her investigation— 
I'm wondering if you can tell us, has this 
whole affair complicated your relationship 
with her and your ability to actually function 
with your highest ranking law enforcement 
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official? For instance, do you find yourself 
not talking to her because you're hesitant to 
have too much contact with the Attorney 
General? 

President Clinton. Well, I don’t really 
have anything to add to what I said yesterday 
about that. I think you all are perfectly capa- 
ble of drawing your own conclusions and 
evaluating whether this puts our political sys- 
tem in balance or out of balance, and I don’t 
think that we should discuss it here. 

The most important thing is we've got a 
law; we've got a fact-finding process. The 
fact-finding process should proceed with in- 
tegrity. The law should be implemented 
without pressure either way. I am doing my 
part. I wish others were doing as well. 


Brazil-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. Fernando Henrique, I hope you 
don’t mind if I ask Mr. Clinton the question. 
Mr. President, your visit was preceded by 
diplomatic turmoil. A document was dissemi- 


nated that said that Brazilian corruption was 
endemic. This was commented on by the 
American Ambassador, and his comments 
made things worse. The head of the Supreme 
Tribunal, the superior court in Brazil, re- 
acted badly, as did some other people in the 
federal government—even a Governor of the 
federal district. And they also reacted not just 
to this issue but to a number of other issues 
in which excess security was demanded by 
some of your advisers. Brazilian authorities 
called these people’s attitude rather aggres- 
sive. Not only authorities but people as a 
whole in Brazil felt that they had been badly 
mistreated. I would like to know your view, 
sir. Do you think there was any exaggeration? 
Do you think there were any diplomatic mis- 
haps in this situation? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, I be- 
came aware of this document and the charac- 
terization of Brazilian culture after it had 
been released. The document was wrong, 
and it represented an appalling error of judg- 
ment for anybody to write such a thing. It 
has been decisively rejected by every Amer- 
ican authority, beginning with the Ambas- 
sador here now. And it has been excised from 
the document. 

So I regret very much that it happened, 
but once in a while such a thing may even 
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happen in Brazil, where someone who works 
for some agency will put out something in 
printing which shouldn’t happen. I can only 
ask the Brazilian people not to infer that that 
is the feeling of either the Government or, 
more importantly, the people of the United 
States toward Brazil. I assure you that no 
Brazilian could have been any more upset 
about it than I was. I thought it was terrible, 
and I did everything I could to correct it. 

Now, in terms of the trip here, I just don’t 
have enough facts to know. I know that our 
people historically, because of the problems 
that have periodically affected our Presi- 
dents—always on our own home turf, I might 
add, always when we're at home—that the 
security for an American President often 
seems to others to be too rigid and too un- 
compromising. But as I said, we've never had 
problems with our President’s security in a 
foreign country. But we’ve had enough prob- 
lems at home, over the last 35 years and be- 
fore, that I hope you will at least understand 
that. But I try to make sure that our people 
are as understanding and cooperative with 
the people in every country and community 
they visit as possible, and I hope they have 
been. That’s all I can say; I don’t know the 
facts. 


1996 Campaign Finance Inquiry 


Q. Sir, does it embarrass you when these 
questions about fundraising follow you on 
foreign trips, as they have on this one, or 
does it embarrass the country? 

President Clinton. Well, I can’t be em- 
barrassed by other people’s judgment. I have 
no control over what you decide to ask about. 
That’s your decision, not mine. That’s a ques- 
tion you should ask somebody besides me. 
I didn’t have anything to do with what was 
asked. I think other people sometimes in 
other countries wonder what it’s all about, 
especially when everyone concedes that 
there was no request or improper public ac- 
tion in any way, nor did any occur as a result 
of whatever communications are in dispute. 

But that’s a decision for you. You have to 
decide what questions you're going to ask. 
I can’t be embarrassed about how you decide 
to do your job. 
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Brazil-U.S. Relations 

Q. I have a question that I want to ask 
both Presidents. People who monitor rela- 
tions between Brazil and the United States 
feel that the problems that we have had most 
recently are often exacerbated by the bu- 
reaucracies of our two countries simply be- 
cause there’s not enough involvement of the 
Presidents and the leaders of the two coun- 
tries. This is criticism that’s been leveled 
against our countries. I wonder if you would 
agree? 

The United States has a difficulty, being 
a superpower, and the only superpower, to 
deal with an emerging power in the Americas 
that is asserting its leadership as a democ- 
racy, as a freer market. Former Secretary 
Kissinger told me recently that he believed 
that really you have to adapt, because you 
are not used to that; you have to adapt intel- 
lectually to that. I'd like you to talk about 
this issue. Does our emerging role bother 
Americans or the United States of America? 

President Cardoso. Well, at least as far 
as the Brazilian side is concerned, I was so 
very pleased because the touchiest issues are 
always being brought up for President Clin- 
ton. No one is asking me these touchy ques- 
tions. I was so pleased up until now. 

However, my involvement and President 


Clinton’s involvement can only be that of 


people who are involved at a very general 
level involving problems between our two 
countries. Of course, there are always going 
to be some sort of bureaucratic problems, 
but I’m quite sure that we can deal with them 
quite easily. I think bureaucratic problems 
and redtape dissolve as soon as people see 
the warmth of our warm and direct personal 
relations, which are much more important 
than any bureaucratic entanglement. 

Now, of course, we do understand fully 
that for security reasons, you do have some 
problems of your own. Luckily enough, we 
in Brazil don’t have to face these major 
threats. It’s not the case of every country. 
The United States particularly has had to face 
some very difficult situations. Of course, our 
security forces try to pay attention at all times 
in Brazil. But I’m always breaking the rules 
in Brazil, and so far nothing has ever hap- 
pened. And things are very tranquil, and I’m 
sure they'll continue to be so in the future. 
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But I’m quite sure that anything that 
comes up can be dealt with quite easily be- 
cause of the warmth and the openness that 
President Clinton and Mrs. Clinton have 
shown to us in Brazil at all times. They have 
shown to all Brazilians that their trip is an 
open-hearted visit. 

President Clinton. I'd actually like to re- 
spond, if I might, to both your questions. Be- 
cause the question you asked the President, 
I think the answer to your question is a lot 
of—people who work in government bu- 
reaucracies the world over are following es- 
tablished policies, and they tend to acquire 
an interest in maintaining the established 
policies, and most of them don’t have the 
authority to change it, which is why these 
kind of personal relationships are so impor- 
tant. Because it’s our responsibility, if we 
want to change the direction of the country, 
not to blame the people who work for us— 
and particularly the people who may not even 
be political appointees, they work through 
from one administration to another—but to 
try to give different instructions, to send dif- 
ferent messages down there. 

And that’s why—sometimes I think, with 
all respect, sometimes members of the press 
and even our own publics say, well, why did 
they spend all that money and do that foreign 
trip, all the money we spent to come here, 
all the money you spent to entertain us— 
why did they do all that? There didn’t seem 
to be any great earth-shaking specific agree- 
ment. And the main reason is the very thing 
you said, that we have to increase ‘under- 
standing, we have to increase sensitivity. And 
even subtle shifts in our position can send 
a different message to those down in the gov- 
ernmental hierarchies that have to imple- 
ment these decisions on a daily basis. So I 
think that’s a very good question. 

The second thing is, does the United 
States, at the end of the cold war, left as 
being the world’s only superpower, feel 
threatened by the emergence of Brazil or any 
other country? The answer to that is, I actu- 
ally support the emergence of countries to 
a greater role of influence and responsibil- 
ities, as long as they share our basic values 
not agree with us on everything but share 
our basic values. 
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If they're committed to freedom and de- 
mocracy, if they're committed to open trad- 
ing systems, if they're committed to giving 
all their people a chance to participate in the 
wealth that the global economy generates, if 
they're committed to a responsible global ap- 
proach on the environment, if they're com- 
mitted to working with us against threats that 
cross national borders—terrorism, weapons 
proliferation, criminal syndicates, and drug 
trafficking—if they're committed to those 
things, then I don’t see this as competition. 
I see this as people emerging to take on more 
responsibility. And if we work together, more 
good will happen. 

I'll give you another example. When I be- 
came President, there was the question of 
whether the United States would object if, 
in addition to NATO in Europe, there were 
an independent European security force 
working with NATO. And I made it clear 
from the beginning, I support this. I don’t 
see these things as competing. 

We have to change, because most of the 
threats to nations in the years ahead will 
come not from other nations but from threats 
that cross national borders—guerrillas, ter- 
rorists, weapons proliferation, drugs, crime, 
environmental and disease problems—num- 
ber one. And because most of the benefits 
that nations can derive for their own people 
require them to cooperate with people be- 
yond their borders, we will have to change 
our conception of how national power and 
influence is acquired. National power and in- 
fluence is acquired, ironically, by becoming 
more interdependent and cooperative with 
others who are strong and self-sufficient and 
self-reliant but need to be allied with you. 
And I do believe, frankiy, that this will re- 
quire a big change in the way people look 
at politics, not just in the United States but 
elsewhere. 





1996 Campaign Finance Inquiry 

Q. Since you spoke yesterday on Air Force 
One, it’s been reported that the White House 
and the Justice Department have been nego- 
tiating to figure out a way that you could 
speak to investigators about campaign fi- 
nance. Have you reached such an agree- 
ment? And under what conditions would you 
speak to the Justice Department? 
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President Clinton. | know nothing about 
that I didn’t say yesterday. I literally—no one 
has talked to me about it, and I know nothing 
to add to what I said yesterday. 


Trade Policy and International Relations 


Q. President Clinton, Mr. President of 
Brazil, Fernando Henrique Cardoso, Brazil 
defends negotiations with the FTAA in 
complementation to tariff laws. Now, what 
complements are we talking about specifi- 
cally as long as Brazil adheres to the cal- 
endar? 

And for President Bill Clinton, last night, 
Mr. Clinton, you said that you felt touched 
by Brazil and had felt touched by Brazil for 
over 30 years. Have you been touched 
enough to say that you're going to give sup- 
port to Brazil’s candidacy on the Security 
Council so that Brazil will become a full 
member of the Group of Nine as well next 
year? 

President Cardoso. Okay, I'm going to 
break a couple of the rules here once again. 
Go ahead, one last additional question very, 
very quickly before we answer. 

Q. The United States Government wants 
that Brazil open the Brazilian market, but 
there are many restrictions against Brazilian 
products, like orange juice or steel. My ques- 
tion is, why not the U.S.A. don’t change the 
situation, keep the situation and allow the 
free commerce for many Brazilian compa- 
nies? 

Fernando Cardoso, I would like to know 
what the Brazilian Government’s view on 
these nontariff barriers against a number of 
Brazilian products that are trying to get into 
the U.S. market. 

President Cardoso. All right, I'm going 
to begin by answering the question on the 
additional agreements or side agreements to 
the FTAA. I think that President Clinton 
talked about his views very clearly when he 
talked about the meaning of the overall pro- 
posal for hemisphere-wide integration. And 
he made his comments in a way that I think 
was quite proper. He said it’s not just a mat- 
ter of tariffs—I’m going to talk about the tar- 
iffs in a minute—but it’s not just a matter 
of tariffs. It’s a much broader concept that 
we're fighting for here, because we’re talking 
about the fact that there are some political 
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considerations that come into play. And of 
course, political considerations are based on 
values: a common desire, a shared desire to 
keep the peace, to control drug trafficking, 
to avoid criminal activities on the inter- 
national level or in the international sphere. 

So we're not just talking about trade here, 
so much so that what we proposed in the 
meetings that we’ve had thus far and that 
we're going to continue to have over the next 
few days, is that the key topic be education. 
And in Santiago, we're going to keep insisting 
on education as the key issue, because people 
can say, all right, very generously, let’s talk 
about something that will move people, but 
that means that we have to talk about some- 
thing that goes beyond tariffs. Tariffs, of 
course, are very important to countries and 
their economies and especially interesting to 
specialists. But countries have much more 
that they talk about and disagree with in the 
area of international relations aside from tar- 
iffs. And we have to talk about things that 
will bring our people closer together. 

Education is ideal because the basic tenet 
of education is equality, and I think that what 
President Clinton said here pretty much fol- 
lows along the same line of thought. And we 
do not want to limit our relationship to issues 
that don’t even require a meeting between 
Presidents because technical-level meetings 
will be enough; what we are here to express 
and symbolize is something far greater than 
this. It’s the desire for democracy and greater 
equality. A country such as Brazil, that has 
no reason to hide its problems, especially our 
social problems, which are so great in nature, 
is in a position to want very much to improve 
the standard of living of its people. Within 
MERCOSUR, outside of MERCOSUR 
we're very interested in seeing that all agree- 
ments be broader in scope, just as President 
Clinton just said. 

So with regard to the specific issues that 
were brought up—you talked about steel and 
orange juice and footwear and—everywhere 
throughout Latin America where President 
Clinton goes, he’s going to hear the same 
issues being brought up, and elsewhere as 
well, because the French, the Japanese, the 
British, they all have the same problems. To 
the degree that our countries move forward 
and progress, especially Brazil, where the in- 
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dustrial sector is growing rapidly, of course 
we're going to begin to compete and prob- 
lems are going to crop up. And of course, 
some moment in time is going to require ar- 
bitration of some nature, which is not meant 
to be just political in nature. But the greater 
our understanding is, the better our possibili- 
ties will be of reaching an understanding as 
to these issues. 

Now, there are specific points on the agen- 
da of demands of our two countries that nei- 
ther one of us have really talked about them 
much. Some were brought up now, but we 
both know what they are. And when Presi- 
dent Clinton goes back to the United States, 
people are going to ask him, “Did they ask 
you about this, that, or the other?” I’m not 
even going to mention what they are. He’s 
going to say, “Yes, I did talk to President 
Cardoso about it. What did he say? Well, 
President Cardoso said he’s going to give ut- 
most consideration to these issues.” And 
that’s what I’m going to say to you. We're 
both going to work hard to try to solve these 
issues. 

President Clinton. Let me say again, on 
balance, the United States has a lower tariff 
structure than virtually any country in the 
world, and fewer restrictions on trade than 
the European Union, for example. And I 
hope we can work these last remaining areas 
out. If you think about how big and com- 
plicated our countries are and the fact that 
we have now two-way trade in the neighbor- 
hood of $23 billion a year, the number of 
disputes is actually relatively small, and I'm 
encouraged by that. 

I'm not going to ignore the gentleman’s 
clever question on the United Nations. First 
of all, you should know that today Brazil has 
been elected to a 2-year term on the Security 
Council. Congratulations, Mr. President, 
that’s a very good thing for the United Na- 
tions, as well as for Brazil. 

The United States position has been that 
the Security Council ought to be expanded, 
that a permanent seat ought to be given to 
Latin America, and that the Latin American 
nations themselves should resolve how that 
permanent seat should be filled. This really 
is one of those areas where I don’t think it’s 
our place to tell the people of Latin America 
how to proceed here. I hope we will proceed 
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and give a permanent seat on the Security 
Council to Latin America, because I think 
that the actions of the last several years clear- 
ly warrant that. And again, that’s another one 
of those questions like the gentleman who 
asked me about Brazil’s emergence. The 
more there is a stable, constructive presence 
in global affairs presented by Latin America, 
the better off the world’s going to be. 


White House Communications Agency 
Videotapes 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President, and good 
afternoon. Based on your comments yester- 
day on Air Force One, sir, it would seem 
that you've been briefed on the videotapes 
that are soon to be released. What is your 
understanding of what’s on them? And is 
there anything on them that causes you any 
concern? 

President Clinton. No, I think it’s the 
same old stuff. As I said, those of you who 
have been going to the fundraisers with me, 
you've already seen it live so the replay will 
probably be boring for you. That’s what I un- 
derstand, and I’m not worried about it. 


Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


Q. Mr. President, most of our allies are 
already saying that—[inaudible]. 

President Clinton. I’ve not made a deci- 
sion yet about what to do. But let me say 
this, I intend to take a strong position there, 
and I expect to probably be criticized by all 
sides. The United States, as our friends in 
Europe are well aware, is in a particularly 
difficult position when the benchmark is 
1990, for three reasons. 

Number one, we’ve had economic growth 
since 1990 far greater than Europe, so our 
greenhouse gas emissions have gone up 
more, which means we have more to do to 
go down. 

Number two, the Europeans are—particu- 
larly if they're treated together—benefit 
from the incorporation of East Germany into 
Germany and the dramatic drop in produc- 
tion in East Germany, which had a high level 
of pollution. Therefore, they get a big reduc- 
tion in pollution for something that—not be- 
cause of any independent policy action taken 
but because of the incorporation of East Ger- 
many into Germany. 


And thirdly, the presence of the North Sea 
oil for Great Britain gave Britain the ability 
to sell the oil, which is relatively polluting, 
to other countries and keep the natural gas, 
which is quite clean, and substitute that for 
coal. So using the 1990 base mark, they have 
a lot of inherent advantages over the United 
States in terms of the degree of rigor re- 
quired to meet any given target. 

Nonetheless, I think there’s so much we 
can do through technology and different pur- 
chasing patterns and conservation patterns, 
that I think that we can do quite a great deal. 
And I intend to propose that we do a great 
deal. What I’m trying to do is to put together 
a comprehensive agreement in Kyoto that 
will actually do what everybody wants, which 
is to reduce greenhouse gas emissions into 
the atmosphere substantially in the next cen- 
tury. 

Right now we’re at about double the vol- 
ume of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere 
that existed before the dawn of the Industrial 
Age. If we don’t do something, we'll triple 
the volume by the middle of the next century, 
and we know that something bad will hap- 
pen. Even though the skeptics on the other 
side say we don’t know exactly what and 
when, we know enough to know it’s not going 
to be good, and we’ve seen enough evidence 
of that so far. 

So I’m going to have a credible plan. I’m 
going to do my best to get everybody in- 
volved in it. I hope I'll even have some suc- 
cess at selling it to the Congress. Right now, 
it may be a lot easier to sell it to the environ- 
mentalists and to the business community 
than to sell it to the Congress, but I'll do 
my best. 


Line Item Veto 


Q. Mr. President, have you decided 
against using your line item veto authority? 
And am I mistaken, or is this becoming habit 
forming? 

President Clinton. Well, it’s not habit 
forming but, yes, I used it again today, as 
I told you yesterday I would, on I can’t re- 
member exactly how many projects, but 
more than a dozen worth more than $140 
million that were not either in my budget 
or recommended by the Department of De- 
fense. I thought it was appropriate. 
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I know that a lot of Members that voted 
for the line item veto in Congress now won- 
der whether they did the right thing, now 
that I'm exercising it. But I'd like to remind 
you that again I have deferred, in great meas- 
ure, to Congress. Congress put in 750 
projects not requested in our budget or in 
the Defense Department plan and reduced 
overall weapons procurement, reduced over- 
all research and development to pay for vir- 
tually all of them. 

And I’m hoping that in the years ahead 
I won't be using it as much and future Presi- 
dents won’t use it as much because it will 
lead to a different kind of negotiation in the 
budgeting process. But I think what I did 
today was responsible and quite restrained. 
And I believe that it’s important to send a 
signal to the American people that we're 
going to stay on the budget track we started 
on and we're going to stay within these num- 
bers and balance the budget. That’s one of 


the things that’s given us the big economy 
we've got. 


Alternative Energy Sources 


President Cardoso. Id \ike to thank all 
the Brazilian and American journalists for 
having joined us and for being so good about 
answering all our questions. 

And may I say that the emphasis that Presi- 
dent Clinton has put on the environmental 
issue is one that I would like to bring up 
for Brazil as well. We have an energy matrix 
that is very, very clean. We use hydro power 
and now gas, natural gas. And we are 
strengthening our links with regard to the 
energy matrix throughout the rest of Latin 
America. So I think that our dialog in terms 
of climate has been extremely positive. 

Thank you to everyone. 


NOTE: The President’s 15lst news conference 
began at 1:40 p.m. in the Garden of Alvorada Pal- 
ace. President Cardoso spoke in Portuguese, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
During the news conference, a reporter referred 
to former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 
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Declaration of the United States- 
Brazil Partnership for Education 


October 14, 1997 


We the Presidents of the United States 
and Brazil recognize that a new reality is re- 
shaping the world and that our citizens must 
be prepared to meet the challenges of a 
globalized world in the 21st century. Edu- 
cation is the key to the future. We recognize 
that working together we will harness inevi- 
table change to the benefit of families in our 
countries. 

Literacy and a first-class educational foun- 
dation are critical determinants to the well- 
being of our citizens, the strength of our 
economies, and preserving the values we as 
democratically-elected leaders hold dear. 

Skilled and educated people are the foun- 
dations of strong democracies and market 
economies. We must, therefore, ask more of 
our educational systems than ever before. 
Our governments have similar initiatives pro- 
moting the development of modern informa- 
tion infrastructures that will facilitate eco- 
nomic growth and will be the foundation of 
new ways to teach and learn. Our students 
must be able to compete in a new and con- 
stantly-changing job market. This requires 
access to life-long learning programs and the 
ability to participate in and benefit from var- 
ied cultures outside our borders as well as 
to process and organize more disparate infor- 
mation than ever before. Education is need- 
ed to participate actively and knowledgeably 
in democratic, plural and diverse societies. 

The democracies of our hemisphere, 
which will take part in the next Summit of 
the Americas to be held next April in 
Santiago, agree that education must be a 
central element in our shared agenda. Bear- 
ing in mind the urgency of prompt, effective 
action, as a top priority we have separately 
launched, within our respective countries, 
new initiatives to raise the quality of edu- 
cation, particularly in the primary and sec- 
ondary levels. 

And together, today, we hereby establish 
the United States-Brazil Partnership for 
Education. Expanding exchanges, upgrading 
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standards, enhancing teacher training, in- 
creasing participation by the family, commu- 
nity and business as well as incorporating 
new technology underpin our partnership. 


Cooperation in the Development and Use 
of Technologies in Education 


New technologies make possible the broad 
dissemination of information and permit new 
teaching methods and practices such as dis- 
tance learning and the use of computers. In 
addition, students must also master new 
technologies in preparation for a changing 
workplace and take part in economic devel- 
opment. We will take advantage of tech- 
nologies such as the Internet to broaden cul- 
tural and language contacts for our students 
and teachers. We will jointly test and evalu- 
ate existing technologies, and facilitate devel- 
opment of appropriate new technologies, 
while engaging the private sector to assist 
with their introduction into the classroom. 


Ensuring that Every Child Learns 
Through Educational Standards, 
Assessments, and Indicators 

Evaluating the performance of educational 
systems requires a clear definition of what 
schools should teach and what students are 
expected to know, as well as effective tools 
for measuring progress. Our governments 
will each establish standards for student per- 
formance in key subjects at appropriate lev- 
els, as well as the means to measure them. 
We will share experiences and information 
regarding progress on a continuous basis. 


Strengthening Preparation and 
Professional Development of Teachers 
and School Managers 


Excellent schools require excellent teach- 
ers and managers. We will seek to have quali- 
fied, dedicated teachers in all classrooms, at 
all grades. To support this goal, we will ex- 
change experiences and evaluate alternative 
models for teacher preparation and training 
for school management officials. We will es- 
pecially consider ways to improve training for 
science teachers of scientific disciplines at 
the primary and secondary levels. 


Increasing Educational Exchanges 
Between the United States and Brazil 


Already sharing a wide array of public and 
private educational exchange programs, the 
United States and Brazil will seek to expand 
exchanges at all levels, focusing on the prior- 
ities in this declaration. We will utilize exist- 
ing and new mechanisms to establish a stu- 
dent exchange program for university stu- 
dents in mutually agreed areas such as engi- 
neering and technology. We will also con- 
sider a program of exchanges for language 
teachers to strengthen language skills and 
cultural ties between our countries. To assist 
private programs, we will explore methods 
for linking institutions to promote mutual 
recognition of educational credits. 


Enhancing Family, Community, and 
Business Involvement in Education 


Opportunities for learning extend beyond 
the formal classroom. Parents, family mem- 
bers, employers, employees, older students, 
and volunteers can effectively participate in 
the education of children, especially in lit- 
eracy enhancement. We re-affirm that the 
private sector is partner in education and will 
promote its involvement in such areas as 
combatting illiteracy and student dropout 
rates and enhancing school administration 
and overall school development. 


Implementing the Partnership 

Finally, to ensure our partnership is vigor- 
ously implemented, we hereby establish the 
Education Partnership Implementation 
Commission (EPIC). Through regular meet- 
ings, EPIC will monitor implementation of 
actions outlined in the annex to the Memo- 
randum of Understanding to which our gov- 
ernments subscribe today, as well as periodi- 
cally formulate new actions. In furtherance 
of the precepts set forth in this Declaration, 
EPIC will also seek participation of the pri- 
vate sector and members of the public in im- 
plementation of this agreement. Working to- 
gether, we will reinforce our common re- 
solve, deepen our bonds of friendships, and 
prepare our children for the coming century. 


William Jefferson Clinton 


Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
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Note: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this declaration. 


Statement on Line Item Vetoes 
of the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1998 
October 14, 1997 


Over the past 412 years, my administration 
has worked hard to cut the deficit and to 
ensure that our tax dollars are used wisely, 
carefully, and effectively. We have reduced 
the deficit by 85 percent even before enact- 
ing the historic balanced budget legislation 
this past summer. 

The line item veto gives the President an 
important tool to save taxpayers money, avoid 
unnecessary Government spending, and en- 
sure that the national interest prevails over 
narrow interests. It will enable America to 
continue the fiscal discipline that has helped 
create our strong economic expansion. And 
by allowing a President to sign important leg- 
islation while canceling projects that do not 
meet important national goals, it will change 
the way Washington works. 

America must—and _ will—continue to 
have the world’s strongest military. We have 
an obligation to manage our defense budget 
with both national security and fiscal respon- 
sibility in mind. Every penny of our defense 
dollars should be used to sustain and 
strengthen the best trained, the best 
equipped, and the best prepared Armed 
Forces in the world. 

Today, for the third time, I am using the 
line item veto to cancel 13 projects inserted 
by Congress into the Department of De- 
fense’s appropriations bill. These cancella- 
tions will save the American taxpayer $144 
million. This use of the line item veto will 
help ensure that we focus on the projects 
that will best secure our strength in the years 
to come. 

I canceled the projects because they were 
not requested in my fiscal year 1998 budget, 
and because either they were not contained 
in our future years defense program or the 
Department of Defense determined that 
they would not make a significant contribu- 
tion to U.S. military capability. In two cases, 
I canceled items that had broader policy im- 
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plications for longstanding U.S. national se- 
curity policy. I have been assured by the Sec- 
retary of Defense that none of the cancella- 
tions would undercut our national security 
or adversely affect the readiness of our forces 
or their operations in defense of our Nation. 
As I said last week, I will continue to scru- 
tinize other appropriation bills, using appro- 
priate criteria in each instance, and I will ex- 
ercise the line item veto when warranted. 


Note: The reports detailing the cancellations 
were published in the Federal Register on October 
15. H.R. 2266, approved October 8, was assigned 
Public Law Number 105-56. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Line Item Vetoes of the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1998 
October 14, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with the Line Item Veto 
Act, I hereby cancel the dollar amounts of 
discretionary budget authority, as specified 
in the attached reports, contained in the 
“Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 
1998” (Public Law 105-56; H.R. 2266). I 
have determined that the cancellation of 
these amounts will reduce the Federal budg- 
et deficit, will not impair any essential Gov- 
ernment functions, and will not harm the na- 
tional interest. This letter, together with its 
attachments, constitute a special message 
under section 1022 of the Congressional 
Budget and Compoundment Act of 1974, as 
amended. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, |r., President of the Senate. The 
reports detailing the cancellations were published 
in the Federal Register on October 15. 


Remarks to Business Leaders in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


October 15, 1997 


Thank you very much, Mr. Miller, for your 
introduction and your statement. Thank you, 
Governor, for your moving words. And thank 
you all for coming out this morning. I am 
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delighted to be here and to be joined by a 
distinguished delegation of Americans, in- 
cluding the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Education, 
the United Nations Ambassador, my Special 
Envoy to Latin America, the National Secu- 
rity Advisor, and four distinguished members 
of the House of Representatives: Congress- 
man David Dreier, Congressman Jim 
McDermott, Congresswoman Nydia 
Velazquez, and Congressman Rubén 
Hinojosa. We also have the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to the United States here, the minister 
of the Brazilian Government, and the mayor, 
and I thank them all for coming. 

I think this bespeaks the importance of the 
relationship between the United States and 
Brazil. I’m delighted to be in Sao Paulo, the 
economic engine of this great nation and the 
commercial heart of the new Latin America. 
I often hear it said now that Brazil is the 
land of the future. I think that in this city, 
the future is here. I thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to discuss the partnership 
that I hope our two nations will forge for 
the 21st century. 

All of you know that over the last decade, 
a genuine revolution has swept across this 
hemisphere. As never before, the Americas 
are coming together in the embrace of com- 
mon goals and common values. We have a 
special responsibility and a special ability, 
Brazil and the United States, to work to- 
gether with the other nations of the Americas 
to lead this process, with the largest popu- 
lations and the largest economies, rich natu- 
ral resources, enormous and fascinating di- 
versity among our peoples. Most important, 
both of us cherish the same ideals: freedom 
and equality; respect for the individual and 
the integrity of the family and community; 
social justice; and peace. 

Our partnership is already broad in scope 
and ambition. We fight drugs and the spread 
of nuclear weapons together. We work to 
protect the rainforest and to explore the 
heavens together. We work to help others 
in our hemisphere turn from conflict to co- 
operation together. But nowhere can we 
make a greater difference for our people than 
by leading all the Americas down the path 
to prosperity in the new economy of the 21st 
century. 
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The United States has worked—watched 
with respect and admiration as Brazil has em- 
braced strong reform. With President 
Cardoso’s Real Plan, with the support of the 
public and the Congress, Brazil has slashed 
inflation from 2500 percent to 5 percent in 
only 5 years—a truly astonishing accomplish- 
ment. In the course of so doing, 13 million 
Brazilians have been lifted above the poverty 
line, growth of more than 4 percent a year 
has been achieved. Brazil has become a mag- 
net for billions of dollars of foreign invest- 
ment, a good deal of it from the United 
States. 

Brazil's growing prosperity is good news 
for Brazilians but also good news for Ameri- 
cans. Last year, our bilateral trade totaled 
more than $21 billion. The United States is 
Brazil’s largest single trading partner, larger 
than the Andean pact, the Central American 
common market, CARICOM, and 
MERCOSUR combined. We buy about a 
fifth of Brazil's exports, and our exports to 
Brazil have more than doubled since 1992. 
As Mr. Miller said, American businesses 
know that Brazil is a great place to bet on 
for the future, it’s a good place to do busi- 
ness, and today there is, I understand, also 
in this audience a first-rate trade delegation 
from Seattle trying to support that propo- 
sition. 

Our big trade numbers sometimes mask 
a lot of individual stories—not always from 
large companies. The Snider Mold Company 
of Mequon, Wisconsin, sells molds for mak- 
ing water tanks to companies in Brazil. Bra- 
zilian firms use the equipment to replace old 
tanks with safer models, supporting jobs in 
both countries and providing healthier drink- 
ing water for families in Sao Paulo. The lives 
of real people are changed for the better by 
this kind of trade. 

And in Brazil, we see a large snapshot of 
what is happening indeed throughout our re- 
gion, where barriers are falling, trade and in- 
vestment are booming, trade among 
MERCOSUR countries has more than quad- 
rupled since 1990. In that same period, the 
United States exports to Latin America have 
grown by more than 100 percent. This all 
promotes greater efficiency in economic 
growth in the Americas and brings people 
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better opportunities to build better lives for 
themselves and their children. 

Early in the next century, as open markets 
continue to spread, 20 nations around the 
world, home to half the world’s population, 
will lift themselves from the ranks of the 
poorest countries into the ranks of middle- 
income countries. Their gain in skills and 
jobs and wealth will be our gain as well. 

I want America to lead the process of eco- 
nomic integration and rising living standards 
here in our hemisphere and around the 
world. In the last 4% years, we have con- 
cluded more than 220 separate trade agree- 
ments with expanding trade accounting for 
one-third of our own strong growth. Now I’m 
working to persuade our Congress to renew 
the President’s fast-track negotiating author- 
ity so that we can do more. 

In the past few weeks, the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee, on which Congressman Dreier 
and Congressman McDermott who are here 
with me sit, have approved this legislation 
with bipartisan support. And we’re going to 
do all we can to pass the bill this year. I hope, 
if I might be forgiven this on foreign soil, 
I hope that those of you representing Amer- 
ican companies will urge Members of Con- 
gress of both parties to support the legisla- 
tion. I need all the heip I can get. [Laughter] 

I have also attempted to see that the Unit- 
ed States puts special emphasis on Latin 
America. We hosted the Summit of the 
Americas in Miami in 1994. I appointed my 
longtime friend and former Chief of Staff 
Mack McLarty to be a Special Envoy to Latin 
America to send a signal to the continent that 
we are serious about a long-term sustained 
and comprehensive partnership. The United 
States welcomes all constructive efforts by 
others to bring our hemisphere together and, 
especially, Brazil's leadership role in those ef- 
forts. Brazil and Argentina, through their 
strategic alliance, are providing a decisive im- 
pulse for democracy, economic reform, and 
regional security cooperation. MERCOSUR 
has expanded trade among its members and 
with the outside world. It has also bolstered 
democracy and promoted peace as a growing 
integration in interdependence make yester- 
day’s hostilities unthinkable today. 
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We hope every step in the process of hemi- 
spheric integration, whether in 
MERCOSUR, NAFTA, CARICOM, or else- 
where will build momentum toward our 
common goal of a free-trade area of the 
Americas by 2005, first endorsed at the 1994 
Summit in Miami. 

Our nations are committed to launch com- 
prehensive negotiations at Santiago in April 
and, as we agreed at the Miami Summit, to 
achieve concrete progress by the turn of the 
century. Just imagine the potential of an 
American market with 800 million people, 
from Alaska to the southern tip of Argentina, 
buying each other’s goods, spurring each oth- 
er’s creativity, enriching each other's lives, 
investing in each other’s future. 

But even as we seize these possibilities, 
we must also work even harder to bridge the 
gap between the haves and the have nots. 
The age-old curse of Latin America, the con- 
stant undercurrent of all advanced econo- 
mies of the last 20 years, has got to be dealt 
with more seriously not only by government 
but by people in the private sector working 
in partnership with government. We have to 
give everyone who will work for it a place 
in the future we are trying to build. 

In your country and mine and throughout 
the hemisphere, many people still question 
our course, fearing the pressure of competi- 
tion, feeling as yet no benefit from the 
changes underway. Knowing that as yet, no 
nation has found the perfect formula for both 
embracing the global economy while pre- 
serving and extending the social contract. 
Globalization is irreversible. Protectionism 
will only make things worse. But while we 
cannot turn back the winds of change, we 
can and must do more to harness their force 
to everyone’s advantage and make sure that 
the benefits and burdens of expanding trade 
are fairly borne. 

That means deepening democracy and the 
rule of law, including a free press and an 
independent judiciary. It means insisting on 
worker protection so that trade enhances 
working conditions and living standards in- 
stead of undermining them. It means equip- 
ping all our people with the education, train- 
ing, and skills to succeed so that progress is 
everyone’s friend. 
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Since 1993, we in the United States have 
been working hard to come to grips with 
these two competing challenges. We have 
more than doubled our worker training funds 
directed at those in the work force who may 
be displaced by technology or trade. We have 
established the North American Develop- 
ment Bank to try to make investments in 
communities that have been displaced by our 
increasing integration with Canada and Mex- 
ico. We have worked to improve joint envi- 
ronmental inspections and enforcement and 
to jointly agree to stop using some kinds of 
chemicals and other things which are damag- 
ing to the environment. 

We have set up special empowerment 
zones to give our private sector incentives 
to invest in communities which are not 
touched by trade one way or the other be- 
cause their economies have developed so lit- 
tle. All these things have not had perfect re- 
sults, but they are making a difference, and 
they show that there is a way to have strong 
economic growth, an open economy, an 
openness to trade and investment, and still 
care about extending opportunity so that 
more and more people who are willing to 
work have a chance to work and succeed. 

We must also do more to protect natural 
resources and the environment. The United 
States rejects the false choice between eco- 
nomic growth and environmental protection. 
We believe in sustainable development, mak- 
ing sure that today’s progress does not come 
at tomorrow's expense. Trade-driven growth 
need not bring environmental quality down. 
Indeed, trade must maintain and improve the 
quality of our environment. 

Brazil and the United States share a com- 
mitment to meeting these challenges, all of 
them, head on. We can set a standard of suc- 
cess for the Americas, showing that democ- 
racy and free markets deliver, protecting our 
planet for future generations, making edu- 
cation and the wonders of technology the 
modern birthright of every citizen. 

I am especially impressed with President 
Cardoso’s determination to improve edu- 
cation. Both of us are working to ensure that 
every school has high standards, that every 
child, rich or poor, has the knowledge to suc- 
ceed in the new economy. America’s new 
balanced budget includes the biggest new in- 
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vestment in education since 1965. Our agen- 
da is sweeping, but straightforward. We ex- 
pect every 8-year-old to be able to read, 
every 12-year-old to be able to log on to the 
Internet, every 18-year-old to be able to go 
on to college, and every adult to be able to 
continue learning for a lifetime. 

Brazil spends nearly 6 percent of its GNP 
on education and is working hard to increase 
enrollment and to help more children com- 
plete their early years of school. Now, 
through our new partnership for education 
that President Cardoso and I signed yester- 
day, our nations will work together to teach 
our children for tomorrow. 

This afternoon I look forward to visiting 
the Mangueira School in Rio, where Brazil 
is proving every day that every child has the 
potential to succeed. I commend the Brazil- 
ian business community for investing in edu- 
cation, and I thank the Sao Paulo American 
Chamber of Commerce for your leadership 
in this effort which Mr. Miller referenced in 
his remarks. 

Even as we speak, the First Lady is visiting 
one of the schools you have adopted so that 
she can see your success first hand. Your pro- 
grams have helped to keep children in 
school, helped teachers to learn, and helped 
to raise standards. Now they will help to 
broaden access to educational technology. I 
urge you to do as much of that as you can. 

Brazil and the United States share the vi- 
sion that all our citizens should be connected 
to the information age. We have both adopt- 
ed ambitious programs to link our schools 
to the Internet. We are attempting to make 
sure that every classroom and library in the 
United States will be hooked up to the 
Internet by the year 2000. When we do that 
and when Brazil does that, no math, no book, 
no tool of learning will be beyond the touch 
of our children, regardless of the wealth of 
their families or the part of town where they 
live. And when that happens, no dream will 
be beyond their reach. 

Already, Brazilian-American partnership is 
bringing world-class technology to boys and 
girls in Brazil. Ashford International, a small 
firm from Stone Mountain, Georgia, recently 
launched a project with Sao Paulo’s local gov- 
ernment supplying 5,000 multimedia com- 
puters for 1,000 area schools. That’s good for 
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the students and good for the Stone Moun- 
tain company and its workers. 

Even as computers and the Internet are 
expanding the world of learning, they also 
bring new opportunities for electronic com- 
merce. When I took office in 1993—just 
think of it, in 1993—only high-energy physi- 
cists had heard of the World Wide Web. 
Now, even my cat, Socks, has a web page. 
[Laughter] 

I was meeting with one of the young men 
who has made a small—perhaps a large— 
fortune in figuring out how to commercialize 
the Internet in California the other day, and 
he said that the Internet was the fastest- 
growing organism in human history, that no 
one could measure its expansion. 

Today, there are as many as 50 million 
people on the Internet, and for Brazilian net 
browsers, the surf is up. Since 1996—since 
1996—the number of Internet hosts in Brazil 
has risen by 535 percent. Electronic com- 
merce can improve productivity, facilitate 
global communications, help small compa- 
nies sell to a worldwide market, create a rev- 
olution in the way we all market and sell. 
But in order for this digital economy to flour- 
ish, it must not be weighed down by the 
heavy hand of government regulation and 
fees. 

President Cardoso and I discussed the im- 
portance of creating a market-led environ- 
ment in which this new medium can succeed. 
I feel very strongly that all nations have a 
re sponsibility to ‘facilitate, not undermine, 
this process; it will have enormous economic 
implications that are quite positive for every 
country if we can do so. 

Working together on behalf of new tech- 
nologies, by the way, has long been a mark 
of our relationship. You may know that in 
1876, Brazilian Emperor Don Pedro II came 
to our Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
where he helped draw attention to a new in- 
vention of Alexander Graham Bell, the tele- 
phone. Today, Brazil’s telecommunications 
sector is the largest in Latin America. Your 
Government predicts it will net investments 
close to $70 billion by 2003. And earlier this 
year, America’s Bell South, teaming up with 
respected companies in Brazil, won a bid to 
provide cellular telephone services here in 
Sao Paulo. 
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A century ago, Brazil saw promise in our 
technological future. Today, we are proud to 
be investing in yours. New education and 
new technologies will help carry our nations 
forward. But we will soar only if we also 
maintain our oldest values. Your country and 
mine have a generous tradition of welcoming 
people from all around the world. One of 
our greatest strengths is our commitment to 
live together and work together and learn to- 
gether, regardless of our backgrounds of 
race, religion, or ethnicity. { commend Presi- 
dent Cardoso for his human rights plan and 
his emphasis oni racial equality. 

In our country, in one public school dis- 
trict across the river from Washington, DC, 
which I can see from the White House, there 
are students from more than 150 nations in 
one of our school districts, speaking more 
than 100 different languages. The neighbor- 
hoods of Sao Paulo are a window on the 
world. The colors of Italy enliven Bexiga. The 
flavors of Japan infuse Liberdade. The spirit 
of the Middle East fills Bom Retiro. The 
rhythms of Africa pervade every quarter. 
People from everywhere call this place home. 

It must be truly mysterious to you as it 
is to many of us when we see people from 
Bosnia to Central Africa, from the Middle 
East to Northern Ireland still determined to 
hate one another, and fight and sometimes 
rob people of their freedoms and their very 
lives because of their differences. Our dif- 
ferences make it much more interesting to 
live in our communities and our Nation and, 
frankly, much more profitable to go into the 
future. 

So, as we make the most of this age of 
opportunity, we ask ourselves, which nations 
will do best in the global economy? The na- 
tions with the globe inside their borders. 
This, too, is a lesson that Brazil and the Unit- 
ed States must first, never forget for our- 
selves and, second, try to impart to the rest 
of the world. 

In the 19th century, we forged a friendship 
grounded in our common love of freedom. 
The United States was honored to be the first 
nation to recognize Brazil’s independence. In 
the 20th century, we fought side by side to 
prevail in W ‘orld War II and to preserve free- 
dom’s light. The United States is still hon- 
ored that Brazil came to provide soldiers to 
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fight with us for freedom in both the great 
World Wars of this century. Now, on the eve 
of the 21st century, a bold, new challenge 
awaits us: to secure the blessings of freedom 
and prosperity for all the people of our hemi- 
sphere and throughout the world. 

Our nations share a vision for the future 
of the Americas, where every child has qual- 
ity education, all our people reap the benefits 
of modern technology, open societies linked 
and lifted by open markets create new oppor- 
tunities for all people and protect their free- 
dom to seize them. That is the future we 
are working to build. And, together, I am 
quite confident that we will succeed. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 7:30 a.m. in the 
Auditorium at the Memorial America Latino. In 
his remarks, he referred to Daniel Miller, presi- 
dent, Sao Paulo American Chamber of Com- 
merce; Gov. Mario Covas of the State of Sao 
Paulo; Brazilian Ambassador to the United States 
Paulo Tarso Flecha de Lima; and Mayor Celso 
Pitta of Sao Paulo. 


Remarks at the Vila Olimpica 
Mangueira School in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 


October 15, 1997 


Hello! Governor Alencar, Mayor Conde, 
Mr. Del Santos, teachers and students of Vila 
Olimpica, family and friends of Mangueira. 
It is a special pleasure for me to be once 
again with Pele—or should I say Minister 
Pele. After he turned Brazil into a soccer su- 
perpower, he attracted millions to soccer in 
the United States and around the world. But 
his most important work is now being done 
as he shows that sport can serve our children 
for a lifetime. Thank you for your passion 
and your dedication and especially for your 
work here. Thank you, Pele. 

Thank you, Flavia, for your words of wel- 
come. Didn’t she do a good job? [Applause] 
As the first student from Vila Olimpica to 
attend university, you bring pride to your 
family, your school, the entire community of 
Mangueira. You're an inspiration to young 
people everywhere who are striving to make 
the most of their God-given potential. 

The students may wonder what we are 
doing here today. We are here because chil- 
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dren are the future of the partnership be- 
tween Brazil and the United States. Children 
are the future of our world. And I did not 
come alone; my wife and I brought with us 
the American Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Education, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, our envoy to Latin America, the head 
of our program to keep our children away 
from drugs, five Members of the United 
States Congress, the United States Ambas- 
sador to Brazil, and the Brazilian Ambassador 
to the United States. They all came. I'd like 
to ask our American delegation, the people 
from the White House, stand up and let the 
children see that we care about their future. 
[Applause] 

On this Brazilian teachers day, I congratu- 
late Director Francisco Carvalho, the teach- 
ers, and staff of Vila Olimpica for all you have 
accomplished. And I thank Xerox of Brazil 
for the vital support they, along with other 
companies, give to Camp Mangueira. Xerox 
is a good citizen of Brazil and of the United 
States. Today Xerox Business Services back 
home has been awarded the prestigious U.S. 
Department of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige 
Award for good citizenship. Thank you for 
what you do here and thank you for what 
you do back in America. 

I know it is not easy for young people like 
you to sit in the hot sun and listen to an 
older person like me give a speech. I will 
try to be brief. But I want you to know why 
it’s important for me to be here and impor- 
tant for you to be here. We should not stop 
until every child in Brazil and throughout the 
Americas has the opportunity you have here 
at Mangueira. For here, school attendance 
is nearly perfect. Dropout and juvenile crime 
rates have plummeted. The Camp 
Mangueira work-study program helps young 
people find apprenticeships, putting them on 
a fast track to good jobs and good incomes. 
And you're preparing high school students 
of the Ciep High School to work in Brazil's 
high-tech economy. Very simply, you are giv- 
ing Mangueira’s children a future. Every day, 
you prove that if we in positions of respon- 
sibility do our job, then all the children of 
this neighborhood and every other one like 
it throughout the Americas will be able to 
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build a better life for themselves and for their 
children. 

This morning in Sao Paulo I spoke to busi- 
ness leaders about the remarkable possibili- 
ties of the new economy and about the prac- 
tical and moral obligation we have to give 
everyone who will work for it a chance to 
be a part of the future we are building, begin- 
ning with excellent education for all our chil- 
dren. Only then can they compete and suc- 
ceed in the new economy, keep our compa- 
nies on the cutting edge of the world’s mar- 
ketplace, and build here and elsewhere a 
great middle class to strengthen democracy 
and stabilize society. 

It is wrong for only a few to reap the bene- 
fits of the wonderful changes going on while 
the many remain mired in poverty. That is 
a betrayal of our values of individual integrity 
and e qual opportunity, and in the end, it will 
erode faith in democracy and free markets 
Those who have will do better by giving a 
hand up to those who deserve their chance 
too. In the information age, after all, the true 
wealth of nations lies in the minds and the 
hearts of our people, especially our children. 

Brazil and the United States have made 
education a top priority. And I salute Presi- 
dent Cardoso, himself a teacher, the husband 
of a teacher, the father of a teacher, for his 
determination to improve primary and sec- 
ondary schools so all Brazilians can make the 
most of their lives. President Cardoso has tar- 
geted some of the profits from your far- 
sighted privatization program to education. 
It’s the only example of the money not going 
to reduce Brazil’s debt. In so doing, he has 
made it clear that he believes Brazil’s most 
important debt is to its children. Educating 
all of them is the best investment Brazil can 
make. 

We are also committed in Brazil and the 
United States to making technology available 
to all of our students. A few moments ago, 
I met with four students from here—Jamilla 
DeAbril Belasa and three young men, Dan- 
iel, Antonio, and Marcos Frederick—and we 
were on the Internet talking back and forth 
to students in other schools. Jamilla and I 
used a Vila Olimpica computer to exchange 
messages over the Internet with students in 
Woodbridge, Virginia, including a young ex- 
change student from Brazil. 
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Proper technology and instruction, new 
methods of distance learning, place a uni- 
verse of knowledge at the hands of all of our 
students. Windows replace walls and open 
new horizons for children here in Mangueira 
and everywhere. We can light the fire of the 
imagination and put the dreams of all chil- 
dren within their reach. We are going to work 
with Brazil to give all students access to this 
kind of technology, to set standards to meas- 
ure progress, to improve teacher training, to 
increase more exchange of students between 
our nations, and to help more families in 
communities and businesses get involved in 
the education of our children 

I want to especially thank the International 
Data Group of Brazil for coordinating the 
formation of the Tech Corps of Brazil, 
helped by Gary Beach, who founded the 
United States Tech Corps. These volunteers 
will assist schools with planning and support 
and training as they bring the kind of new 
technologies into their classrooms that I saw 
here today. 

We must do more. And we must be honest 
with our children. We know that education 
and technology alone will not abolish poverty 
and inequality, but they do give people what 
they need to lift themselves up, to join the 
emerging global society, and to make the 
most of their own lives. 

We have to understand what is at stake 
here. World-class education for all children 
is necessary for the economic well-being of 
our nations, vital for maintaining the fairness 
that holds societies together, and essential for 
fulfilling the most basic needs of the human 
spirit. In one sentence, we do not have a sin- 
gle child to waste. 

Every child enters this world with a great 
gift from God—the power to dream. But that 
gift can be lost through poverty, relentless 
deprivation, the daily defeat of hope. We 
have no greater responsibility than to nourish 
that power to dream, with education for the 
children of Mangueira, Brazil, the United 
States, all the Americas. For it is the dreams 
of our children that will shape our lives in 
a new century, in a new millennium. 

Thank you, Mangueira, for making those 
dreams come alive. Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. on the 
soccer field. In his remarks, he referred to Gov- 
ernor Marcellor Alencar of the state of Rio de 
Janeiro; Mayor Luiz Conde of Rio de Janeiro; 
former professional soccer player Pele, Minister 
of Extraordinary Sports; Flavia Pecanha, who in- 
troduced the President; and Francisco Carvalho, 
director, Vila Olimpica da Mangueira. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on Narcotics Traffickers 
Centered in Colombia 


October 15, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report concerning 
the national emergency with respect to sig- 
nificant narcotics traffickers centered in Co- 
lombia that was declared in Executive Order 
12978 of October 21, 1995. This report is 
submitted pursuant to section 401(c) of the 
National Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c), and section 204(c) of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 

1. On October 21, 1995, I signed Execu- 
tive Order 12978, “Blocking Assets and Pro- 
hibiting Transactions with Significant Nar- 
cotics Traffickers” (the “Order” ) (60 Fed. 
Reg. 54579, October 24, 1995). The Order 
blocks all property subject to U.S. jurisdic- 
tion in which there is any interest of four 
significant foreign narcotics traffickers, one 
of whom is now deceased, who were prin- 
cipals in the so-called Cali drug cartel cen- 
tered in Colombia. These persons are listed 
in the annex to the Order. The Order also 
blocks the property and interests in property 
of foreign persons determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in consultation with 
the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State, (a) to play a significant role in inter- 
national narcotics trafficking centered in Co- 
lombia or (b) to materially assist in or provide 
financial or technological support for, or 
goods or services in support of, the narcotics 
trafficking activities of persons designated in 
or pursuant to the Order. In addition the 
Order blocks all property and interests in 
property subject to U.S. jurisdiction of per- 
sons determined by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in consultation with the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State, to be 
owned or controlled by, or to act for or on 
behalf of, persons designated in or pursuant 
to the Order (collectively “Specially Des- 
ignated Narcotics Traffickers” or SDNTs). 

The Order further prohibits any trans- 
action or dealing by a United States person 
or within the United States in property or 
interests in property of SDNTs, and any 
transaction that evades or avoids, has the pur- 
pose of evading or avoiding, or attempts to 
violate, the prohibitions contained in the 
Order. 

Designations of foreign persons blocked 
pursuant to the Order are effective upon the 
date of determination by the Director of the 
Department of the Treasury's Office of For- 
eign Assets Control (OFAC) acting under au- 
thority delegated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Public notice of blocking is effec- 
tive upon the date of filing with the Federal 
Register, or upon prior actual notice. 

2. On October 24, 1995, the Department 
of the Treasury issued a Notice containing 
76 additional names of persons determined 
to meet the criteria set forth in Executive 
Order 12978 (60 Fed. Reg. 54582, October 
24, 1995). 

The Department of the Treasury issued 
another Notice adding the names of one ad- 
ditional entity and three additional individ- 
uals, as well as expanded information regard- 
ing addresses and pseudonyms, to the list of 
SDNTs on November 29, 1995, (60 Fed. Reg. 
61288). 

On March 8, 1996, OFAC published a No- 
tice in the Federal Register adding the names 
of 138 additional individuals and 60 entities 
designated pursuant to the Order, and revis- 
ing information for 8 individuals on the list 
of blocked persons contained in the notices 
published on November 29, 1995, and Octo- 
ber 24, 1995. (61 Fed. Reg. 9523). 

3. On January 21, 1997, OFAC published 
a Notice in the Federal Register adding the 
names of 57 individuals and 21 entities des- 
ignated pursuant to the Order, and revising 
information for 58 individuals and 1 entity 
(62 Fed. Reg. 2903). In addition, the name 
of one individual specially designated narcot- 
ics trafficker was removed from the list. 
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These changes were effective January 15, 
1997. 

These 78 new names brought the total list 
of SDNTs to 359. Each of the 78 newly des- 
ignated entities and individuals has been de- 
termined to be owned or controlled or to act 
for or on behalf of the Cali cartel’s Helmer 
“Pacho” Herrera Buitrago organization. The 
newly identified SDNTs included several 
large poultry processing plants and farms, in- 
vestment and import/export firms, real estate 
businesses, a consulting firm, a lumber dis- 
tributor, and a construction company, all lo- 
cated in Colombia. 

The additional name and address informa- 
tion includes one previously designated com- 
pany controlled by the Herrera Buitrago 
family and 58 previously designated individ- 
uals from either the Herrera Buitrago or the 
Rodriguez Orejuela organizations of the Cali 
cartel. 

Effective February 28, 1997, OFAC issued 
the Narcotics Trafficking Sanctions Regula- 
tions (NTSR), 31 C.F.R. Part 536, to further 
implement the President’s declaration of a 
national emergency and imposition of sanc- 
tions against significant foreign narcotics traf- 
fickers centered in Colombia (62 Fed. Reg. 
9959, March 5, 1997). 

4. On April 17, 1997, OFAC added to ap- 
pendices A and B to 31 C.F.R. chapter V 
the names 46 individuals and 11 entities, and 
revised information concerning 25 individ- 
uals, who have been determined to play a 
significant role in international narcotics traf- 
ficking centered in Colombia or have been 
determined to be owned or controlled by, 
or to act for or on behalf of, other specially 
designated narcotics traffickers (62 Fed. Reg. 
19500, April 22, 1997). 

On July 30, 1997, OFAC published the 
names of seven businesses and seven associ- 
ated individuals determined to be acting as 
fronts for the Cali cartel in Colombia (62 
Fed. Reg. 41850, August 4, 1997). The seven 
newly designated companies are successors 
to firms previously designated because they 
were owned or controlled by the Rodriguez 
Orejuela, Herrera Buitrago, or Santacruz 
Londono families of the Cali cartel. This ac- 
tion is part of the ongoing interagency imple- 
mentation of Executive Order 12978 of Octo- 
ber 21, 1995. These 14 names were added 
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to the previous SDNT list bringing to a total 
of 428 businesses and individuals with whom 
financial and business dealings are prohibited 
and whose assets are blocked under the 
Order. All 428 SDNTs were determined to 
be owned or controlled by, or to act for or 
on behalf of, persons designated in or pursu- 
ant to the Order. 

The seven newly named companies in- 
clude a major poultry farm as well as invest- 
ment, construction, and real estate firms that 
have undergone name changes since the time 
of their original designations as SDNT enti- 
ties. The OFAC has determined that the 
kingpins and agents of the Cali cartel con- 
tinue to exert ultimate control over them. 
The seven newly designated individuals all 
have been determined to act for or on behalf 
of these seven successor entities. The OFAC, 
in coordination with the Departments of Jus- 
tice and State, is continuing to expand the 
list of SDNTs, including both organizations 
and individuals, as additional information is 
developed. 

On September 9, 1997, OFAC amended 
appendices A and B to 31 C.F.R. chapter 
V by removing the names of two individuals 
previously designated as specially designated 
narcotics traffickers. All real and personal 
property of these individuals, including all ac- 
counts not otherwise subject to blocking in 
which they have an interest, are unblocked; 
and all lawful transactions involving United 
States persons and these individuals are au- 
thorized (62 Fed. Reg. 48177, September 15, 
1997). Copies of these amendments are at- 
tached to this report. 

5. The OFAC has disseminated and rou- 
tinely updated details of this program to the 
financial, securities, and international trade 
communities by both electronic and conven- 
tional media. In addition to bulletins to bank- 
ing institutions via the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Clearing House Interbank Pay- 
ments System (CHIPS), individual notices 
were provided to all State and Federal regu- 
latory agencies, automated clearing houses, 
and State and independent banking associa- 
tions across the country. The OFAC con- 
tacted all major securities industry associa- 
tions and regulators. It posted electronic no- 
tices on the Internet and over 10 computer 
bulletin boards and two fax-on-demand serv- 
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ices, and provided the same material to the 
U.S. Embassy in Bogota for distribution to 
U.S. companies operating in Colombia. 

6. As of August 15, 1997, OFAC had issued 
nine specific licenses pursuant to Executive 
Order 12978. These licenses were issued in 
accordance with established Treasury policy 
authorizing the completion of presanctions 
transactions and the provision of legal serv- 
ices to and payment of fees for representa- 
tion of SDNTs in proceedings within the 
United States arising from the imposition of 
sanctions. 

7. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
April 21 through October 20, 1997, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the national emergency with respect to 
Significant Narcotics Traffickers are esti- 
mated at approximately $800,000. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Assets Control, the Office of 
the General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of Justice, and the 
Department of State. These data do not re- 
flect certain costs of operations by the intel- 
ligence and law enforcement communities. 

8. Executive Order 12978 provides this 
Administration with a tool for combatting the 
actions of significant foreign narcotics traf- 
fickers centered in Colombia, and the unpar- 
alleled violence, corruption, and harm that 
they cause in the United States and abroad. 
The Order is designed to deny these traffick- 
ers the benefit of any assets subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and to pre- 
vent United States persons from engaging in 
any commercial dealings with them, their 
front companies, and their agents. Executive 
Order 12978 demonstrates the U.S. commit- 
ment to end the scourge that such traffickers 
have wrought upon society in the United 
States and abroad. 

The magnitude and the dimension of the 
problem in Colombia—perhaps the most piv- 
otal country of all in terms of the world’s 
cocaine trade—is extremely grave. I shall 
continue to exercise the powers at my dis- 
posal to apply economic sanctions against sig- 
nificant foreign narcotics traffickers and their 
violent and corrupting activities as long as 
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these measures are appropriate, and will con- 
tinue to report periodically to the Congress 
on significant developments pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c). 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Proclamation 7041—International 
Rural Women’s Day, 1997 


October 15, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our world has been continually uplifted 
and renewed by the contributions of women. 
Women of courage and conscience, women 
of strength and compassion, women of vision 
and talent have enriched every aspect of 
international society. In our own Nation, the 
names of such extraordinary individuals as 
Harriet Tubman, Susan B. Anthony, Jane Ad- 
dams, Rosa Parks, Dolores Huerta, and so 
many more, are etched on our history and 
in our hearts. But there are millions of other 
women who live and work among us whose 
names will never be known, but whose efforts 
and energy contribute profoundly to the 
quality of our lives. Rural women are num- 
bered among these many quiet heroes. 

Today rural women comprise more than 
one-quarter of the world’s population, and 
they form the basis of much of the world’s 
agricultural economy. In the United States, 
working on farms and ranches, they play a 
vital part in ensuring a healthy, safe, and 
abundant supply of food and fiber for our 
people. In developing countries, as small 
farmers, laborers, and entrepreneurs, rural 
women help produce most of the food, create 
many of the jobs, and manage most of their 
countries’ natural resources. While millions 
of rural women worldwide live below the 
poverty level, struggling to survive with 
scarce resources and little training and edu- 
cation, they still manage to feed their families 
and contribute to their communities. 
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When the international community came 
together in Beijing in 1995 for the Fourth 
United Nations World Conference on 
Women, rural women made their voices 
heard by world leaders, and their hard work 
artd sacrifice were at last recognized by peo- 
ple across the globe. Next year, when the 
United States hosts the Second World Con- 
ference on Women in Agriculture, we will 
continue to focus on the status of rural 
women and their contributions to our world. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 15, 1997, 
as International Rural Women’s Day in the 
United States. I call upon the American peo- 
ple to observe this day with appropriate pro- 
grams and activities in recognition of the ex- 
traordinary contributions rural women make 
to the quality of our lives, both in America 
and around the world. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:12 a.m., October 16, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 17. 


Remarks at a Wreath-Laying 
Ceremony in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

October 16, 1997 


Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, distinguished 
members of the Argentine Government, to 
the people of Argentina. It is a great honor 
for me, distinguished members of our Cabi- 
net and the United States Congress, to stand 
on behalf of the American people before the 
tomb of a true hero of the Americas, General 
Jose Francisco de San Martin. 

I thank you, Mr. President, and all the peo- 
ple here for the warm welcome we have re- 
ceived. Mr. Mayor, I thank you for the key 
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to the city. And I thank our friends in the 
press corps for showing me how to hold the 
key to the city. [Laughter] 

Before the monument to San Martin, it 
is well to remember that as we enter a new 
era and a new century, all our nations have 
become so far, began with courageous vision- 
aries, who dared to dream of independence 
at the dawn of our national histories. General 
San Martin often has been compared to 
George Washington, our first President and 
the commander of our forces in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Each man rose to the defense 
of his native land, though the risks were great 
and the odds of success were long. Both in- 
spired confidence with their simple manners, 
modesty, and quiet but unbending deter- 
mination. Both fought for liberty, not con- 
quest. And after their victories breathed life 
into our fragile new nations, they refused the 
temptation of despotic rule, preferring in- 
stead to embrace the role of citizen. 

In 1819 a United States diplomat wrote 
to his superior of San Martin, “I think him 
the greatest man I have seen in South Amer- 
ica.” General San Martin was a proud Argen- 
tinean but also a citizen of the world, who 
gladly lent his aid to other nations, seeking 
their freedom as well, and thus he became 
liberator and captain general of the Republic 
of Chile, generalissimo of the Republic of 
Peru. Even when he retired to France, the 
Belgians sought his leadership in their quest 
for independence. 

Today, at long last, the democracies of the 
Americas are living up to the legacy of San 
Martin. They respect each other’s independ- 
ence, stand ready to help each other and 
other countries beyond the hemisphere to 
prevent war, preserve peace, and prosper. In 
these endeavors, Argentina stands out. As 
guarantor of the Rio protocol, you are joining 
Chile, Brazil, and the United States in help- 
ing Ecuador and Peru pursue lasting peace. 
Your sons and daughters in the Argentine 
armed forces take on some of the most de- 
manding missions of good will, helping war- 
torn lands around the world turn from con- 
flict to cooperation. As close to home as Gua- 
temala and Haiti, as far away as Bosnia, Cy- 
prus, and Mozambique, Argentina has an- 
swered the call to peace. Some of your peace- 
keepers are with us here today. The United 
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States, others who have worked with you, and 
most of all, the people you have helped 
around the world are in your debt, and on 
all their behalf, I thank you. In recognition 
of your country’s extraordinary contributions 
to international peacekeeping, I have notified 
our Congress of my intention to designate 
Argentina as a major non-NATO ally under 
our laws. 

Our alliance of values goes beyond our ef- 
forts against threats to peace and security, 
but it begins there. It also includes a commit- 
ment to freedom and democracy, a convic- 
tion that open markets are engines for 
progress, a determination to give all our peo- 
ple a chance to contribute and be rewarded 
for their efforts in the future we are building, 
a passionate belief in the potential of every 
child and the right of all children to a good 
education, a profound concern for the envi- 
ronment that we hold in trust for future gen- 
erations. 

Near the end of his long life, General San 
Martin said, “All progress is the child of 
time.” Here at his final resting place, I say 
to you, I believe he would applaud the 
progress Argentina and all the Americas have 
made and the direction we are taking toward 
a new era of peace and prosperity. But I also 
believe he would remind us of the work still 
undone, the challenges still unmet. He would 
urge us to press on to make progress the 
child of this time. 

Clearly, we have the chance and the re- 
sponsibility to redeem the promise of San 
Martin, beyond even his visionary dreams. 
And so, Mr. President, with high hopes, 
strong resolve, and generous spirits, let us 
take our chance and do our duty together. 

Thank you, and God bless the people of 
Argentina and the United States. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 9:20 
a.m. in the Plaza San Martin. In his remarks, he 
referred to President Carlos Saul Menem of Ar- 
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gentina and Mayor Fernando de la Rua of Buenos 
Aires. 


Statement on a Line Item Veto of the 
Treasury and General Government 
Appropriations Act, 1998 


October 16, 1997 


I have used my line item veto authority 
today to cancel a provision of the 1998 Treas- 
ury and General Government Appropriations 
Act that provides an open season for certain 
Federal employees to switch retirement sys- 
tems. 

This line item veto will save $854 million 
over 5 years by preventing a hastily con- 
ceived, undebated provision from becoming 
law. In addition, my action will keep agencies 
from having to reallocate another $1.3 billion 
in limited discretionary resources to pay 
higher retirement benefits, rather than spend 
it on other priorities, such as pay increases, 
or essential agency needs. 

I did not propose this provision in my 1998 
budget, it was not the subject of public hear- 
ings, and it was not considered by either the 
House or the Senate. Instead, it was added 
at the end of the legislative process, in a 
House-Senate conference committee. I be- 
lieve that by canceling this provision, I am 
using my line item veto authority in an appro- 
priate manner. 

I am committed to ensure that the Federal 
Government can recruit and retain the qual- 
ity individuals we need to administer Federal 
programs. I will work with Congress to en- 
sure that our Federal civil servants are com- 
pensated fairly for the essential work they 
do for the American people. 


Note: The reports detailing the cancellations 
were published in the Federal Register on October 
17. H.R. 2378, approved October 10, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-61. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on a 
Line Item Veto of the Treasury and 
General Government Appropriations 
Act, 1998 


October 16, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with the Line Item Veto 
Act, I hereby cancel the dollar amount of 
discretionary budget authority, as specified 
in the attached report, contained in the 
“Treasury and General Government Appro- 
priations Act, 1998” (Public Law 105-61; 
H.R. 2378). I have determined that the can- 
cellation of this amount will reduce the Fed- 
eral budget deficit, will not impair any essen- 
tial Government functions, and will not harm 
the national interest. This letter, together 
with its attachment, constitutes a special 
message under section 1022 of the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, as amended. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. The 
reports detailing the cancellations were published 
in the Federal Register on October 17. 


Remarks in the Univision Town 
Meeting in Buenos Aires 
October 16, 1997 


The President. Thank you, Jorge and 
Maria Elena. And I thank Univision for giv- 
ing us the chance to have this conversation. 
I want to thank all the young people here 
in Buenos Aires and joining us from Miami 
and Los Angeles for being a part of this. 

I am near the end of a remarkable trip 
which my wife, Hillary, and I, a distinguished 
group from our Cabinet and the United 
States Congress, have taken to Latin America 
to celebrate the changes that have taken 
place: the moves from dictatorship to democ- 
racy; the moves from closed economies, high 
inflation, and big debt to stability and growth; 
the moves that are bringing all of us closer 
together. 
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I came here to talk about what we have 
to do to prepare for the 21st century, how 
we have to work together to seize the prom- 
ise of education and technology, to shoulder 
the burdens of preserving our environment 
and dealing with new security threats from 
drugs and crime and terrorism. Most of all, 
I came to reaffirm the commitment of the 
United States to be a good partner with Latin 
America as we move ee and especially to 
emphasize the fact that our fastest growing 
minority of Americans are Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans. We are growing together in more ways 
than one, and today I hope we'll talk about 
what we can do to build the kind of future 
we all want, together. 

Maria Elena Salinas. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. I'd like to ask you for 
your permission to introduce your wife. Mrs. 
Hillary Clinton is here with us today. Mrs. 
Hillary Rodham Clinton, of course, has been 
accompanying Mr. Clinton throughout this 
Latin American tour, but she herself has trav- 
eled through several Latin American coun- 
tries promoting programs to benefit women 
and also programs that alleviate poverty. So 
we want to welcome her especially. And 
many Latin Americans of course read your 
weekly column. Welcome. 


[At this point, moderator Jorge Ramos intro- 
duced a National University of Buenos Aires 
law student from Colombia. | 

Antidrug Efforts 

Q. Mr. President, can you show the world 
a reduction in drug consumption which is 
proportional to the reduction of production 
and cultivation of drugs? 

The President. | think the short answer 
to that question is yes, we can do that, we 
can show that a lot of our drug consumption 
is going down. Overall drug consumption has 
been going down in America for the last sev- 
eral years. But to be fair, we have one big, 
troubling thing, which is that drug consump- 
tion among our younger people, people 
under 18, is still going up. And since in 
America children of school age now are the 
largest number they have ever been, that’s 
a problem we have to continue to work on. 

So the answer is, we've made some 
progress. We have to do much more. I just 
secured from the Congress a program to dra- 
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matically increase our efforts to reduce drug 
demand at home, especially to reach out to 
our younger people with messages from peo- 
ple they respect telling them that drugs are 
wrong and illegal and that they can kill them. 
Now, in addition to that, of course, we are 
working more closely—we spend more 
money in Colombia than any other country 
working with the authorities there on anti- 
drug campaigns. But this is an issue that will 
increasingly involve all the nations not only 
here on our own soil in the Americas but 
throughout the world, and there is no easy 
answer. You must fight all the chain of sup- 
ply, and you must change the whole psychol- 
ogy of demand. And we have to give a lot 
of our young people hope so that they have 
something to live for, something to say yes 
to, some reason to do things that are con- 
structive and good not only for society but 
for themselves as well. 

Mr. Ramos. Mr. President, a question re- 
lated to this. As you yourself have recognized, 
the United States is a country that consumes 
more drugs in the world—one out of every 
three U.S. citizens, according to the polls— 
and many believe that the certification proc- 
ess is unfair. Is it true that at the Summit 
of the Americas in Chile next year you are 
going to announce the end of the certifi- 
cation process? 

The President. We have made no decision 
about that. Several years ago, our Congress 
passed a law which requires us every year 
to certify that the people in authority in coun- 
tries are doing all they can to help us to fight 
the drug problem. The decertification proc- 
ess and some intermediate steps are extreme 
measures taken under unusual _ cir- 
cumstances. But even in the case of Colom- 
bia where there was a decertification deci- 
sion, we still continue to invest more money 
in Colombia than any other country in work- 
ing with local authorities there and Federal 
authorities to fight the drug problem. 

So I think what we have to emphasize is 
that our approach is partnership. Whether 
it’s Mexico, Colombia, any other country in 
the world, what we prefer is to work with 
people. And we recognize that in a lot of 
the producing countries, it requires enor- 
mous courage—enormous courage—and 
people putting their lives on the line to try 
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to stand up to the narcotraffickers. And what 
we want is a world in which we work more 
closely with them and we reduce American 
demand. And as I said, we have now seen 
American demand go down, but our children 
are still using too many drugs. 


[Ms. Salinas introduced an employee of the 
Foreign Ministry in Argentina. | 


Q. Mr. President, good afternoon. Over 
the last few months there’s been a lot dis- 
cussed about the role of the armed forces 
in our region in the fight against drug traf- 
ficking. There are messages, although not all 
of them homogeneous, from your country 
that would seem to favor such a role. And 
specifically, in our country there are certain 
fears. And since you know the tragic history 
we've suffered here, I would ask for your per- 
sonal opinion on this. 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say that one of the great things that should 
make all Argentineans proud is the changing 
nature of the role of the armed services in 
the last several years. Now Argentina is rec- 
ognized—when people think of the Argen- 
tine military around the world now, they 
think of peacekeepers, from Bosnia to Cy- 
prus to Mozambique to Haiti. This is very 
different than it was in former times. And 
I would say you wouldn’t want to do anything 
to change that. 

Now, in different countries there will be 
different capacities for dealing with this 
issue. And different nations may want to find 
some role for the military; it may be nec- 
essary. In our country we use the National 
Guard, to some extent, to fight the drug 
problem. But I think we all recognize that 
it is a national security issue. We all recognize 
that these people are wealthy and powerful 
and well-armed and capable of killing large 
numbers of people in a short period of time. 
So the question each country will have to face 
is, how am I going to deal with this? How 
am I going to fight it? And if you use the 
military in a domestic situation, then there 
must be extraordinary precautions, obviously, 
taken to avoid the kinds of abuses which 
would be possible. In most cases in our coun- 
try, such things are not legal anymore be- 
cause we’re so sensitive to it. But I wouldn’t 
want to make a judgment for every nation. 
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I would just say every nation should do what 
is necessary to deal with the security threat 
but should do so in a way that protects the 
civil liberties and the human rights of the 
people and guarantees civilian control of the 
military, because that’s one of the great tri- 
umphs of Latin America in the last 15 years 
or so, and it should not be sacrificed. 

Ms. Salinas. As we said earlier at the be- 
ginning of the program, we are not just going 
to have questions in Argentina. We’re also 
going to have questions from Los Angeles 
and also Miami. We're now going to hear 
Teresa Rodriguez in Miami, a city that many 
times has been the northernmost Latin 
American city. 

[Miami, FL, moderator Teresa Rodriguez in- 
troduced a high school student. | 


Freedom of Information 


Q. Good day, Mr. President. Freedom of 
expression and access to information are two 
basic ideas for any democracy as an example 
of a hemispheric initiative to provide more 
information for North and South America. 
My question is, which of these events or 
which of these things do you think are nec- 
essary, or what should happen in order to 
increase access to information? And also, 
how we, as a hemispheric community—how 
can we incorporate countries like Cuba 
where actually there is no respect for free- 
dom of expression? 

The President. Well, let me answer your 
bigger question first. I think it’s very impor- 
tant not only that we have freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, freedom of associa- 
tion in every country in the Americas but that 
we take the initiative to try to increase the 
information available to people. I just came 
from Brazil, for example, where I visited a 
school in a poor neighborhood in Rio. And 
they had computers there which were placed 
there through a joint operation of private 
companies and the government. And we 
spoke over the Internet to students in an 
American school just across the Potomac 
River from Washington, DC. 

One of the things that I have been trying 
to do on this trip is to get all the leaders 
of South America to work with me, especially 
in Argentina and Brazil, to dramatically in- 
crease the technology available to students 
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and then the use of the Internet. In addition 
to that, the United States is trying to get all 
the countries in the world to promise not to 
overly regulate or tax or burden the Internet 
so that we can get more information out. 

The technology available today enables us 
to bring education to children who could 
never get it, enables us to bring information 
to people who want to make a living, who 
never would have been able to get that infor- 
mation. It can revolutionize the way we do 
business in a positive way if we do it. And 
eventually I think no society can remain 
closed to it. Cuba will inevitably get this in- 
formation and respond to it, and it will lead 
to a rising democratic impulse, just as it did 
in the former Communist countries of East- 
ern Europe. So you should be optimistic 
about that. We just have to push this tech- 
nology out there for education and for oppor- 
tunity, to all people. It’s one of the ways we're 
going to sort of close the gap between the 
haves and have-nots and not leave all the 
poor people that are still in Latin America 
behind—and still in our country, I might add. 

Mr. Ramos. We're jumping back and 
forth. We’re going to jump from Cuba to 
other subjects. Let’s go to one of the most 
multicultural and multiracial societies in the 
world, Los Angeles, with Maria Antonietta. 
Go ahead, please. 


[Los Angeles, CA, moderator Maria 
Antonietia Collins introduced an immigra- 
tion lawyer. | 


Immigration 
Q. Mr. President, on behalf of—[inaudi- 


ble|—in Los Angeles and the Central Amer- 
ican community in the United States, I'd like 
to thank you for the leadership you have 
demonstrated through the initiative of the 
legislation presented to Congress several 
weeks ago. As you well know, last week two 
Republican Members of Congress an- 
nounced an agreement which has not yet 
been finalized and a legislative proposal. My 
question is, what possibility is there to see 
legislation passed that is fair and just in the 
way that Salvadorans, Nicaraguans, and Gua- 
temalans are treated, all of these people who 
are under special immigration programs? 
The President. Just very briefly, for the 
benefit of all the people here in Buenos Aires 
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and who are listening to this who may not 
know what we’re talking about—in the politi- 
cal upheavals of the eighties in Central 
America, the United States gave special per- 
mission to people who were affected by these 
troubles to come to the United States, in the- 
ory for a limited amount of time until democ- 
racy or peace had been restored to their 
country; then they were to return home. By 
the time that happened, they had been here 
quite a long while, particularly Guatemalans, 
Salvadorans, and Nicaraguans. Under the law 
passed by our Congress last year, they would 
all have had to go home immediately. So our 
Attorney General, working with me, issued 
an order to stop that while we tried to fix 
it. 

I think the chances are excellent that we 
will be able to at least return to the former 
system, where we'll be able to leave people 
here on humanitarian grounds who have 
made marriages and made families, had chil- 
dren, and started their lives. And I’m encour- 


aged that finally we have also gotten a posi- 


tive response from some of the Republican 
Members. Some of that legislation, as you 
know, is directed to benefit only Nica- 
raguans. I think that we should help them, 
but I don’t think we should forget about the 
Guatemalans and the Salvadorans either. I 
think the chances are excellent that we will 
have legislation which will enable us to do 
the humane, decent thing. Thank you. 

Let me also say, if I could just make a 
point about Los Angeles. While Hispanic- 
Americans are the fastest growing group of 
Americans, Los Angeles County, our largest 
county, has people from at least 150 different 
racial and ethnic groups—in one of our coun- 
ties. So we are becoming a multiethnic de- 
mocracy in ways that we never have been 
before, and if we do it properly, it will be 
a great thing for our future. 

Thank you very much. 


[Ms. Salinas introduced a patent lawyer. | 


U.S. Trade Policy 


Q. Good afternoon, first of all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The United States on the one hand is 
promoting the establishment of the free 
trade area of the Americas, the FTAA, and 
has now embarked on its own regional inte- 
gration project, which is NAFTA. On the 
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other hand, it says that it would be against 
integration blocs in Latin America that would 
limit the exports or imports of third parties. 
Now, my question is this: How can you simul- 
taneously hold both positions, which at first 
sight seem to be contradictory? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
tell you what my position is. I supported the 
establishment of NAFTA. I supported the 
strengthening of MERCOSUR. I support the 
Andean Pact. I support CARICOM. Why? 
Because when countries that are neighbors 
lower their barriers and trade with each 
other, they increase growth and wealth. They 
also acquire a political closeness that makes 
former conflicts unthinkable. And they begin 
to look to the future and to their children, 
instead of to their past prejudices or difficul- 
ties. They tend to work together to solve 
problems, the way we’re working with Argen- 
tina and Brazil, for example, to help Peru 
and Ecuador resolve their problems on the 
border. 

Secondly, I believe that being for 
MERCOSUR, being for NAFTA, being for 
these other pacts is sort of a first step toward 
trying to have a larger hemispheric economic 
integration. If you imagine—all of you here 
are younger than I am—imagine what your 
life will be like 20 years from now. Imagine 
all the people who live in Argentina who 
couldn’t come here wearing a coat and tie 
yet. How are they going to have opportunities 
in the future? How are they going to live 
out their dreams? If we can integrate the 
markets from the northern part of Alaska to 
the tip of Tierra del Fuego so that you have 
800 million people who are, in a deliberate 
fashion, trying to work together and grow to- 
gether, that will change the future of people 
th: at otherwise won’t be touched. So to me, 
I say yes to hemispheric integration, but let’s 
build on what’s happening now that’s work- 
ing. 

1996 Campaign Financing 

Ms. Salinas. Mr. President, of course, you 
have tried to keep the focus throughout this 
tour on trade, which is one of the main 
points. But unfortunately, other subjects 
have come up that you would have preferred 
to leave at home. Some people in Latin 
America criticize Presidents because they use 
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their position to benefit from power and 
from elections, and there are people who 
criticize you perhaps for the same thing, by 
making phone calls from the White House 
or perhaps holding coffees for people who 
could finance your campaign. Do you think 
there is anything valid in any of those criti- 
cisms? 

The President. No. {Laughter| But it’s 
true that I tried to win reelection, and it’s 
true that I asked people to support me, and 
it’s true that from time to time I actually 
talked to my supporters. I think that’s how 
democracy works. 

But on the other hand, I don’t mind people 
saying that, well, in their opinion we should 
have done it one way or the other. The fun- 
damental problem in America is there is no 
effective limitation on spending. There is no 
access by national candidates or Federal can- 
didates for our Congress to free or reduced 
air time, and so we have increasing costs of 
communication in campaigns. And one of our 
big problems—if we want to preserve our de- 
mocracy in a wav that has the trust of the 
people of our country and gets participation 
back up, people in public life and people who 
want office should be doing more things like 
this. And there should be strict limits on 
spending in return for access like this to the 
public, so that people feel that they're partici- 
pating. That's the real problem. We ought 
to pass the finance reform legislation that I'm 
supporting or some other version of com- 
prehensive campaign finance reform. Every 
nation should do that. 


[Mr. Ramos introduced an Argentine law- 


yer.| 
Domestic Violence 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to ask you with 
regard to domestic violence, which recently 
has been publicly recognized by the nations 
of the world as a serious social problem that 
especially victimizes women and children, 
what are your policies—active policies to pre- 
vent it and eradicate it? 

The President. First of all, I think—I 
thank you for working in the field, and I think 
it’s very important that domestic violence is 
being recognized as a human rights issue. My 
wife should be answering this question. She 
has done a lot more work on this than I have. 
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She went to Beijing to the International 
Women’s Conference to talk about this, 
among other things. She spoke with women 
from Argentina today, just today, about this 
and has talked about it all over Latin Amer- 
ica. 

It is not a cultural issue; it’s a human rights 
issue, and it is a crime. What we have done 
is we set up a special division in our Justice 
Department with an advocate on violence 
against women. We established a toll-free 
long distance phone line so that people could 
call us from all over the country to talk about 
instances of domestic violence, to ask for 
help, to get—for treatment for people, for 
law enforcement support, for whatever. And 
it has been very well used. And we have done 
a lot of work -to increase the sensitivity of 
our local law enforcement officials and to 
train them better, so that they know it when 
they see it. I know that may sound funny, 
but a lot of people don’t know it when they 
see it, don’t know how to respond to it. 

And I think every country needs to do that. 
There needs to be an advocate; there needs 
to be a way ordinary people who aren’t being 
heard in their neighborhoods or their com- 
munities can call and get help; and then there 
needs to be a comprehensive training pro- 
gram to change the priorities, the attitudes, 
the understandings of the people in law en- 
forcement. It should be a priority in every 
nation of the Americas. And I would be the 
last to say we have solved the problem in 
America, but at least we are aggressively pur- 
suing it. And I thank my wife for making sure 
we're trying to do the right thing anyway. 
{[Mr. Ramos called on Ms. Rodriguez, who 
introduced a Costa Rican participant from 
Florida. | 


Human Rights 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. For the 
first time since the Carter administration, the 
United States has decided to promote human 
rights in Latin America. Given the fact that 
in the past the United States has dem- 
onstrated its will to intervene or even invade 
on behalf of causes such as democracy or to 
take away from power supposed criminals, 
alleged criminals, what possibilities are there 
for the United States to do that today for 
human rights? 
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The President. Well, the United States is 
being very aggressive in the support of 
human rights. It affects our other policies. 
It is a part of all of our dialog with countries 
where it’s an issue. We are trying to move 
away from the period when the United States 
was eager to invade other countries in our 
hemisphere and our neighbors, toward a spir- 
it of partnership and cooperation but a co- 
operation AE not simply on common eco- 
nomic interests but most importantly on the 
shared values of freedom and democracy, of 
peace and prosperity, of cooperative efforts 
in environmental protection and education 
and other things. So you can’t have a relation- 
ship like that if human rights is taken out 
of the equation. 

And I might say—you’re Costa Rican—if 
you look at the experience of Costa Rica, if 
you look at how wonderfully they have done, 
part of it is because they have observed basic 
human rights and did not have institutions 
within the society that had a vested interest 
in holding people down and denying their 
human potential. That’s a lesson we all need 
to learn. 

So I wouldn’t think that America would 
want to get into the invasion business. We 
did participate in the United Nations-sanc- 
tioned restoration of the elected Government 
of Haiti, but only after it became sanctioned 
by the international community, where there 
were serious human rights abuses but where 
an election had also been interrupted. But 
what we can do to have the most influence 
is just, day-in and day-out, find ways to work 
together to deal with it, and hopefully in a 
multilateral situation. The OAS can do more, 
and we can do more bilaterally as well. But 
thank you for your question and for your con- 
cern. 


[Ms. Salinas called on Ms. Collins, who intro- 
duced the coordinator for inter-American af- 
fairs, William C. Velasquez Institute. | 


Free Trade 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. His- 
panic congressmen here in the United States 
are against fast track, as a result of certain 
lacks in certain NAFTA programs for retrain- 
ing workers who have lost their jobs as a re- 
sult of NAFTA and others to create jobs for 
those same workers. My question is, don’t 
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you think that we need to improve NAFTA 
before we expand it to South America or be- 
fore we negotiate any other free-trade agree- 
ment, before we ask for fast-track authoriza- 
tion? 

The President. Absolutely not. Let’s look 
at the economic facts here. First of all—and 
I would be happy to discuss this, but whether 
you believe NAFTA was a success or a fail- 
ure—and I believe we are far better off eco- 
nomically and in our relationships with Mex- 
ico than we would have been had we not 
passed NAFTA—but we are the only devel- 
oped country in the world with a 2,000-mile 
border with a country that is still developing. 
We have unique historical, cultural, eco- 
nomic, environmental, and other challenges 
in our relationship. 

Our trade with the Americas has grown 
enormously in the last few years. It has gone 
up 200 percent since 1990. It’s now over 
$109 billion. In the last year alone, 70 per- 
cent of America’s trade growth has come 
from the Americas. So should we do some- 
thing to trade more with Chile, with Argen- 
tina, with Brazil, with other countries? Yes, 
I believe we should. Should we wait while 
Europeans and others make agreements that 
help their workers? No, I don’t believe we 
should. Are there political benefits as well 
as economic benefits to our cooperation? Ab- 
solutely. 

Now, in the case of NAFTA—let’s go back 
to NAFTA. We had a couple of rough years 
with NAFTA because of the peso crisis in 
Mexico and the recession which followed. 
But they were not nearly as bad and Mexico 
bounced back much more quickly than they 
did when the same thing happened to Mex- 
ico in the early eighties and there was no 
NAFTA, there was no trade. 

We have not solved all the environmental 
problems along the border, but at least we 
have a financial mechanism and a testing 
mechanism now, and we have shown we have 
some examples of progress. I think you can 
rightly say that the North American Develop- 
ment Bank lost 2 years in the development, 
in "94 and 95. We’ve been working since 
early 96 to get it going. And just recently, 
I reached an agreement with the Hispanic 
caucus to dramatically increase the lending 
capacity of the North American Develop- 
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ment Bank to help Americans displaced by 
NAFTA-related trade. We've already dou- 
bled worker retraining funds. I’ve reached an 
agreement with the Hispanic caucus to in- 
crease it another $450 million over the next 
5 years. 

So I think that we do have to do more 
to help Americans who are disadvantaged by 
trade, but that is not an argument against 
fast track. Fast track is about the future of 
Latin America and its future economic rela- 
tions with us, and I think we'd be making 
a terrible mistake to delay. We should speed 
up, not delay. The economy down here is 
on a fast track. I can see it all around me. 
They're not waiting for us to do this. We just 
should be a good partner and do it. 


[Mr. Ramos introduced an Argentine pedia- 
trician. | 


Q. Good afternoon. 
The President. Good afternoon. 


Health Care 


Q. My question has to do with health, and 
it’s this. Access to health care is a basic 
human right. The United States has many 
times helped to promote and defend human 
rights. How do you think the United States 
can help us now to be able to gain access 
for the entire population to health care? And 
how does this work in the United States, im- 
mersed as you are in a free market economic 
system? 

The President. Well, you know, that’s a 
problem that we haven't fully solved. Hillary 
and I tried in 1994 to devise a system where 
everyone who could afford it would pay 
something, according to their ability to pay, 
for themselves and their employees to buy 
health insurance so everyone would have ac- 
cess to health care. That plan did not pass. 

What have we done instead? We have tried 
to make it possible for health care to be more 
affordable. We've tried to protect people’s 
health insurance when they have it so that 
they don’t lose it. And we have a network 
of public health clinics throughout the Unit- 
ed States that people can visit if they do not 
have access to health care. We just passed 
a law in our country with 24 billion U.S. dol- 
lars to provide health insurance to another 
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5 million children over the next 5 years. So 
we're trying. 

But I think that we should—from my own 
point of view, we should support programs 
through the international financial institu- 
tions that help you and through AID, the 
USAID programs that deal with basic health 
care. Access to health care is, in my view, 
right up there with education in terms of 
what it will take to give every single child 
in this country and on this continent a chance 
to participate in the future we're building. 
And I think the United States should con- 
tinue to have a high priority on health care 
at home and health care abroad. 

And thank you for being a pediatrician. 


(Ms. Salinas introduced a Uruguayan English 
teacher. ] 


Intercultural Education 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. I spent 
some time studying in the United States. 
Your universities and your schools in the 
United States are full of foreign students who 
seem to have understood the need to cul- 
turally interact in this era of globalization. 
Don’t you think that more U.S. young people 
should be going out to the world in order 
to get to know it and get to know people 
and get in touch and not be so unaware of 
the needs of globalization? 

The President. Yes, absolutely. You know, 
one of the reasons I have the attitudes that 
I have today is that when I was a young man 
I was given the opportunity to study in an- 
other country for 2 years and travel to other 
countries. I have strongly supported America 
maintaining the Fulbright scholarship pro- 
gram for that reason. And I believe that we 
should do all that we can to encourage more 
students from the United States to take a 
year or so and study abroad. I'm very glad 
that we have students from other countries 
in the U.S. I think there are now 2,000 stu- 
dents from Argentina in the United States. 
Are there any American students here? Good 
for you. Well, we have a few here, beating 
the odds. But I think it’s very important. 

Let me also say that there is a marked atti- 
tudinal change, though, now. Young Ameri- 
cans, Americans under 30, are far more likely 
to want to be involved with a foreign culture, 
to want to study overseas, to understand the 
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importance of trade and political cooperation 
to their own future—far more likely. So I 
wouldn’t be surprised if we don’t see a big 
upsurge in the number of young Americans 
now who want to take at least a year and 
go overseas to learn about another culture, 
to master another language, to be a part of 
the world as it is developing. But you’re abso- 
lutely right, we should do more of it. 


[Ms. Salinas called on Ms. Rodriguez, who 
introduced the president of the Puerto Rican 
Students Association at the University of 
Miami. | 


Puerto Rican Statehood 


Q. Thank you. Good afternoon to everyone 
and good afternoon to you, Mr. President. 
This is my question. If Puerto Rico were ac- 
cepted as the 5lst State, what assurance 
could you give the Puerto Rican community 
that we would be able to keep our traditions, 
our culture, our language, and not lose our 
Puerto Rican identity: ? 

The President. Well, first, let me state 
what my position is. My position is that the 
status of Puerto Rico should be for the Puer- 
to Rican people themselves to decide. 
Whether a commonwealth, independence, or 
statehood, it should be totally up to the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. If Puerto Rico were to 
become a State, among other things, under 
our laws the educational system of Puerto 
Rico would be primarily the constitutional 
responsibility of the State of Puerto Rico, so 
that to whatever extent the State wanted to 
have a cultural support for the native culture 
and the native customs and the native lan- 
guage would be a decision for the State to 
pursue that the Federal Government should 
not try to undermine. 

So that’s my position. I don’t think you'd 
have to worry about that. There are com- 
plicating questions on both sides of that 
issue. But I think that the preservation of 
the unique and wonderful culture of Puerto 
Rico would not be a problem probably in 
either way, but there may be some specific 
problems I’m unaware of. But I would say 
that people should make their decisions 
about commonwealth and statehood prob- 
ably based on what they think is best eco- 
nomically, rather than that. I believe that 
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we'll be able to preserve the culture no mat- 
ter what. 

As a matter of fact, if you look at what’s 
happening in Miami, what’s happening in 
Los Angeles, what's happening in Chicago, 
what’s happening in the Fairfax County 
school district across the river from Washing- 
ton, DC, where there are people from 180 
different national groups in one school dis- 
trict, we’re going to do a lot of cultural pres- 
ervation in the years ahead. 


[Mr. Ramos called on Ms. Collins, who intro- 
duced the coordinator of a Los Angeles 
human rights organization. ] 


Immigration 


Q. Yes, Mr. President. The new immigra- 
tion law of 1996 has caused a major crisis 
for immigrant families. In the past, you have 
said that life was not going to be made more 
difficult for those immigrants who have com- 
plied with the law in this country and who 
are seeking the American dream. What I'd 
like to know is what do you plan to do so 
that the immigration laws are more humane 
for the people coming from those countries? 

The President. First of all, I think it’s im- 
portant that you look at the changes that we 
just put into the recently passed budget. As 
you know, I was bitterly opposed to the im- 
migration law changes made by Congress last 
year, and I said I would do all I could to 
reverse the harshest aspects of them. Those 
laws were largely reversed in their impact in 
the budget that we just passed. 

Now, for people who are there without 
legal approval, they may be eligible to be- 
come legal immigrants and, if so, they should 
try to get legal status. For some legal immi- 
grants that may still lose some public bene- 
fits, our information is that over 70 percent 
of them are eligible to become citizens. I 
would urge them to become citizens. We just 
had a big report from our immigration com- 
mission saying that we in the United States 
Government should do more to try to push 
citizenship and help new citizens to integrate 
more successfully into our society. So we're 
going to be looking at that to see if there 
are some people who have fallen between 
the cracks, that we can change their status 
sO they won't be put in a perilous cir- 
cumstance. But I’m confident that most of 
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the people’s problems were taken care of by 
the recent budget law. The others, I think, 
we'll have to work hard, particularly moving 
people into citizenship, because most of the 
people who don’t have benefits now, because 
they're legal immigrants and not citizens, are 
old people who aren't in dire health condi- 
tions. But almost all of them are eligible to 
become citizens, and I think we have to move 
them through the system as quickly as we 
can. 


[Ms. Salinas introduced a Chilean computer 
company president. | 


Major Non-NATO Ally Status and Arms 
Sales 


Q. Mr. President, in the United States 
seeking MNNA status for Argentina, the 
armed forces of Argentina, no doubt, would 
also be given a new status by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Don’t you think that a rivalry can 
be generated between these neighboring 
countries in the south and also produce 
democratic instability in the region in an 
arms race that could be unleashed through 
this decision? 

The President. No, but let me explain 
why. Let me explain why. It’s a fair question. 
And let me say if someone—an Argentine 
here might stand up and ask the following 
question: Mr. President, don’t you think the 
fact that the United States is now willing to 
send—sell sophisticated jets to the Chilean 
air force could cause the same problem you 
just said? So let me answer both questions, 
if I might. 

We accorded the major non-NATO ally 
status to Argentina because of the truly ex- 
traordinary efforts that have happene d just 
in the 1990's, where Argentina has gone with 
us to Bosnia, has gone into Haiti, is working 
with British soldiers in Cyprus, is working 
in Mozambique. There is hardly a country 
in the world that has anything approaching 
the record of the Argentine military in being 
willing to stand up for the cause of peace. 
We believe that we should be sending a sig- 
nal that this is the policy that other countries 
should follow. There is nothing here de- 
signed to upset the military balance in South 
America. We want Argentina to be working 
with Chile, to be working with Brazil. It 
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would be the height of stupidity for these 
countries to go to war with each other. 

Now, why did we decide to say that we 
might sell aircraft to Chile? Because Chile 
was interested in our making a bid. We used 
to have—essentially, when the continent was 
governed by military dictators, we said we're 
not going to sell them planes because they'll 
use them to go to war with each other. Now 
that the continent is governed by stable de- 
mocracies, I asked myself this question: Is 
there some reason I should continue to dis- 
criminate against Chile and treat them dif- 
ferently than I would France or Germany? 
And the answer was no. 

So what we're trying to do, so that no 
arms—so that we don’t have a new arms race 
in Latin America and people don’t get scared 
about this, whether—I mean, Chile may or 
may not buy American planes, for all I know. 
But what we think ought to be done is that 
all the OAS members ought to say, “Look, 


we have militaries, we have to keep them 


properly equipped, but we're going to share 
information with each other about what 
we're buying and why.” No more secrets, no 
surprises, no attempts to gain any advantage 
over one another—that’s the answer there. 
So I think that we ought to just be very open 
and honest with each other about why we're 
doing these things, and if so, we won't be 
heightening the military tension. 


Malvinas-Falkland Islands 


Mr. Ramos. Mr. President, as a journalist, 
before going to the next question, I wanted 
to say this. Since Argentina is an ally of the 
United States, a non-NATO ally, what would 
happen if, for example, Argentina wanted to 
seek a diplomatic or military solution to the 
Malvinas-Falkland Islands? What would the 
United States do, ally itself with Great Britain 
or Argentina? 

The President. The United States would 
say—we tried that once; it didn’t work out 
so well. And the United States would say, 
here are two great countries following, in 
every other respect, farsighted policies. 
Great Britain is enjoying enormous success 
now in Europe in economic recovery, show- 
ing real responsibility in international affairs, 
trying to deal with the question we must all 
deal with, which is how do you have a free 
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market and preserve the social contract, treat 
the poor fairly, grow the middle class. This 
is not the time to be going to war. These 
are our friends. They should get together and 
work this out. That’s what the United States 
would say. The United States would say, for 
goodness sakes, don’t spoil a good thing. We 
have two good countries here with two—with 
strong leadership. They should get together 
and work this out. This is not a cause for 
war; this is a cause for negotiations. 


[Mr. Ramos introduced Mexico’s special 
envoy for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. | 


Youth Empowerment 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. This 
is my question. We young people are con- 
cerned about solving the problems that affect 
our countries, but the only thing we can do 
is show up these concerns because we don’t 
have the proper platform for decisionmaking. 
I'd like to know, do you have concrete poli- 
cies designed for young people to become 
part of strategic decisionmaking processes? 
And could this policy be used as a tool for 
better intercontinental integration? 

The President. To be perfectly honest 
with you, I'd never thought of it in that way 
before. It’s interesting; in the United States 
more and more of our school boards, for ex- 
ample, are having a student be a member 
of the board. More and more of our univer- 
sity boards of trustees are having a student 
be a member of the board, trying to actually 
share power with people who are even 
younger than you, to get young people into 
this. I haven’t thought of this in the context 
you mention, but I would urge you and any- 
one else here who is interested in this, if you 
have any ideas, write to me about it. I will 
think about it, and I will see what can be 
done. 

But since you’re from Mexico though, let 
me make a specific suggestion. I believe 
President Zedillo did a very brave and good 
thing in basically genuinely opening up the 
Mexican political system, knowing that it 
would cost his own party positions in the 
Mexican Congress in the short run. Now you 
have a much more competitive democracy 
in Mexico. As a result of that, all these parties 
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are going to be looking around now for young 
people like you, with ideas and energy and 
values, people who can command the sup- 
port of other people. And I think this is a 
very good time for young people in Mexico 
to try to make their influence felt in the polit- 
ical system. Because the old—the PRI, they 
desperately need now young people to come 
in and say, “No, we have new ideas. We have 
a future.” The other parties that are compet- 
ing are going to be open. And I think for 
young people who are of the age to be in 
politics, not just as elected officials but I 
mean as activists, there is an unprecedented 
opportunity in Mexico to affect policy now 
because you've just opened up a new chapter 
in your political history. 

On the other question, think about it. If 
you have any ideas specifically, write to me. 
I'm intrigued by it. 1 hadn’t thought of it be- 
fore. 

Q. We'll ask for the address then. 

Ms. Salinas. Mr. President, we’ve run out 
of the time we had for questions. Of course, 
there are so many young people here and 
in Los Angeles and Miami as well who want- 
ed to take advantage of this opportunity to 
ask you questions. Others have been able to 
do that, and they’re very grateful. But now, 
please, you take the floor. 

The President. First, let me thank all of 
you for coming. Let me thank the people in 
Los Angeles and Miami. Let me congratulate 
the people in Miami. Their baseball team is 
going to the World Series faster than any new 
team has ever gone before. Let me thank 
the people of Venezuela and Brazil and Ar- 
gentina for making us feel so welcome. 

And let me say again, I am convinced that 
the best years in all of human civilization can 
be ahead of us if we take advantage of the 
revolutions that are now in play and honestly 
face our problems together. And if we define 
the worth of our lives by what we can accom- 
plish by helping each other to make the most 
of their lives, then I think you will have a 
very wonderful time in the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


[An additional question was asked in Span- 
ish, but a translation was not provided. | 
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Bilingual Education 


The President. Believe it or not, I lost 
my interpreter, but I know what we’re talking 
about. [Laughter] 

Here’s what I think about the whole bilin- 
gual education issue. Every country has a 
dominant language, and should. And the chil- 
dren in the schools should make every ef- 
fort—should learn that dominant language 
and become proficient in it. I think more and 
more, our children in America will want to 
speak at least two languages and perhaps 
more. 

What I'd like to see is a situation where 
we Say, however—we can’t say we're not 
going to have any bilingual education, be- 
cause then children would come here, not 
just from Spanish-speaking countries but 
from any number of Asian cultures, and not 
be able to learn in school for 2 or 3 years. 
And when children come to the United 
States and they don’t speak English, but 
they're school age, I think they should start 
school immediately. They should be able to 
get whatever instruction they have to have 
in the language that they do speak, but then 
they should learn to speak English in an ap- 
propriate time, so that we’re always encour- 
aging bilingualism or multilingualism. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:07 p.m. at the 
Univision Television Network Studio. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Univision journalists Jorge 
Ramos and Maria Elena Salinas, who moderated 
the meeting in Buenos Aires; and President 
Ernesto Zedillo of Mexico. The President also re- 
ferred to the Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI), Mexico's ruling political party. 


Remarks at the State Dinner Hosted 
by President Carlos Menem of 
Argentina in Buenos Aires 

October 16, 1997 


Mr. President, Zulema, to the members 
of Congress and the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Mayor and governors, former President Al- 
fonsin, members of the diplomatic corps, dis- 
tinguished guests. Mr. President, thank you 
for your fine statement, your warm welcome, 
and the extraordinary hospitality that Hillary 
and I and our entire delegation of Cabinet, 
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administration, and congressional members 
have received from the people of Buenos 
Aires and Argentina. 

Mr. President, as you know, like you, I 
come from a small rural State, where some 
people still value their horse more than their 
automobile. [Laughter] And with this re- 
markable feast, you have reminded us with 
barbecue that we are truly at home. 

Exactly 150 years ago, in the autumn of 
1847, a young man from Argentina visited 
the United States and was profoundly af- 
fected by the experience. He thought that 
we Americans ate our meals too quickly— 
(laughter|—that our young people had 
strange courtship habits, and that the White 
House was not big enough for the President. 
[Laughter] Still, he was impressed by a na- 
tion in which individuals were valued for 
their capacity and their work, where edu- 
cation was prized as the great equalizing 
force of democracy, where a multitude of 
people of different backgrounds and lan- 
guages came together, in his words, “as if 
they were one family, joining one another, 
mixing with each other, parts of old societies 
forming the new, most daring republic in the 
world.” Mr. President, that young man was 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 

Today, 150 years later, America looks 
across the great expanse of our hemisphere 
at Argentina and we are inspired by Argen- 
tina today as Sarmiento was by America then. 
We see a nation shaped, like us, by waves 
of immigrants from the Old World and the 
experience of frontier life in the New World. 
Here, where so many languages are spoken, 
from Basque to Ukrainian, from Arabic to 
Welsh, we see a nation drawing strength 
from its remarkable diversity. Today, we see 
an Argentina grounded in democracy, com- 
mitted to economic reforms that have put 
it on the road to more widespread prosperity 
and to educating its people for the demands 
of the new economy. 

I speak for all Americans when I say how 
very pleased I am that in the last decade our 
nations have built a strong, new relationship, 
driven by shared values, based on partner- 
ship and respect. Argentina and America 
have joined together in common cause. We 
pledge to create a free-trade area of the 
Americas by 2005; to bring new prosperity 
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to all people of our hemisphere; to turn the 
revolution in information technology to our 
children’s advantage by opening a “world of 
knowledge to all—all—our children. One 
hundred fifty years ago, education was 
Sarmiento’s great passion. Today, it is central 
to our ability to prove that democracy works 
for all people and to the future we are trying 
to build together. 

We are also partners in helping those 
around the world who take risks for peace. 
I thank the people of Argentina for sending 
peacekeepers into troubled places all over 
the Earth and setting an example for all na- 
tions. The robust bonds of friendship be- 
tween Argentina and the United States are 
rooted in our shared commitment to peace 
and freedom, to prosperity and security, to 
the integrity of the individual, the family, and 
the community. They are at the heart of all 
we dream for our future. 

President Menem, I salute you for the ex- 
traordinary leadership you have shown in 
helping our nations turn this corner in his- 
tory. No one in our hemisphere has done 
more to seize the opportunities of this new 
era. Generations to come will remember this 
as a moment when our two nations served 
the deepest interests of our people. And to- 
night the United States is proud to work 
alongside Argentina, an Argentina that is ful- 
filling Domingo Sarmiento’s greatest hopes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us raise a glass 
to the new partnership between our people 
for peace and prosperity, here and through- 
out the world. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 9:40 
p-m. in the ballroom at the Rural Center. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Menem’s 
daughter, Zulema Maria Menem; Mayor Fer- 
nando de la Rua of Buenos Aires; and Raul Alfon- 
sin, former President of Argentina. 


Remarks to Business Leaders in 
Buenos Aires 


October 17, 1997 


Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men. Thank you, President Fedrigotti, Presi- 
dent Menem, distinguished members of the 
Argentine Government, to the members of 
Congress and Cabinet in our administration 
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who are here. Let me say on behalf of all 
of them, we are delighted to be here. We 
have had a wonderful stay in Buenos Aires. 
And we thank this distinguished group of Ar- 
gentine and American business leaders for 
giving all of us the opportunity to join you 
this morning. 

When President Bush came here in 1990, 
it was a very different time for Argentina. 
Inflation was soaring, output was plunging, 
trade was anemic. Today, the country has ex- 
perienced a truly remarkable turnaround. It 
is a great credit to the people of Argentina, 
to wise decisionmakers, and to the direction 
that President Menem has set. You have cut 
inflation to almost zero. The expanded trade 
attracted a flood of foreign investment, 
spurred impressive growth. You are on the 
move—good for Argentina, and good for 
America, for since 1990, our exports to Ar- 
gentina have more than tripled. In the same 
period, American investment has soared 
from $2 billion to approximately $12 billion, 
and it’s still growing. 

Trade has contributed a quarter of Argen- 
tina’s growth over the past 3 years. And of 
course, behind these individual statistics lie 
many, many success stories that are paying 
off for people in human as well as economic 
terms. 

To take just one example, General Electric 
Power Systems has sold state-of-the-art gas 
turbines and generators that will account for 
more than 30 percent of Argentina’s new 
power generation capacity. That supports 
jobs for Argentinean and American workers 
alike and will provide Argentina with higher 
quality, lower costs, more environmentally 
friendly power to keep engines humming, 
classrooms lit, and the economy growing. It 
is clearly the kind of win-win situation we 
see repeated over and over again. 

And of course, we see in Argentina a mir- 
ror of what is happening around the region 
today as barriers fall and trade expands and 
pe ople everywhere gain greater opportuni- 
ties for new jobs, new skills, and higher in- 
comes. We see it also as a harbinger of what 
we might build in the future in all of this 
region for all of the people. 

Since 1993, when I took office and estab- 
lished a new economic policy that focused 
on reducing our deficit, investing in our fu- 
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ture, and expanding trade, expanding trade 
has accounted for one-third of America’s 
strong economic growth. Now I am working 
to persuade Congress to renew the fast-track 
authority traditionally given to Presidents so 
that we can do even more to speed the falling 
of barriers and the opening of doors. 

Latin America’s emerging markets are ex- 
pected to grow more than twice as fast as 
the economies of the advanced industrial na- 
tions. Now, it is clearly in the United States 
interest to be at the forefront of that for the 
next generation. But I want to emphasize to 
all of you that this is, for us, about more than 
economics. We also want to be genuine part- 
ners in seizing all the opportunities and 
meeting all the challenges of this new age. 
It's about far more than just trade figures. 
It’s also about political partnerships, the pres- 


ervation of democracy, the strengthening of 


the social contract to include all people who 
aspire to better lives, the ability to fight drugs 
and crime and terrorism, the ability to build 
a future that is consistent with the dreams 
of those who founded all our nations. 

Argentina is at the heart of movements 
bringing our hemisphere together, working 
with your neighbors through MERCOSUR 
and your strategic alliance with Brazil to spur 
democracy, economic reform, and regional 
security cooperation. MERCOSUR not only 
expands trade and prosperity, it has also rein- 
forced democracy and promoted peace, as 
greater independence and shared hopes for 
the future make a return to past hostilities 
unthinkable. 

The United States welcomes constructive 
efforts by others to bring our hemisphere to- 
gether. Every step taken, whether it’s 
MERCOSUR, NAFTA, CARICOM, the An- 
dean Pact, helps to build momentum toward 
what I believe should be all our ultimate goal, 
a free-trade area of the Americas. 

President Menem and I reached agree- 
ment that we should launch comprehensive 
negotiations at the Santiago summit in April, 
moving from a common agenda to a common 
action plan. This, after all, is the course we 
all embraced at the Summit of the Americas 


in Miami in late 1994. We share a vision of 


a thriving American market of 800 million 
people from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Pata- 
gonia, investing in each other's future, en- 
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riching each other's lives, strengthening each 
other’s institutions for freedom and democ- 
racy and peace and security. 

But even as we work to open markets, we 
need to make sure that expanding commerce 
closes, rather than widens, the gaps between 
the haves and have-nots in our hemisphere. 
We don’t want to leave anyone behind, and 
it is not in our interests to do so, for in the 
21st century, increasingly, the wealth of na- 
tions will lie in the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple. We can and must ensure that rising trade 
means a rising standard of living for all. 

How are we to do this? Some, even in 
countries that have done very well, like ours, 
believe that we should become more protec- 
tionist. But it’s not an option. It will only 
make things worse, for the world economy, 
whether any government likes it or not, is 
already on a fast track. None of us can shut 
the world out or pretend somehow that we 
can compete in the global economy by clos- 
ing ourselves off from our neighbors. We are 
riding a great tide of change, and we can 
turn it into a powerful tide of progress for 
all people, provided the benefits and the bur- 
dens are shared fairly and the policies are 
wise and free people to fulfill their own des- 
tinies. 

That means deepening democracy and the 
rule of law, including the free press and the 
independent judiciary that serve our citizens 
everywhere. The same rule of law that pro- 
tects human rights upholds the sanctity of 
contracts and helps to build a stable invest- 
ment environment. We must also insist on 
worker protections so that trade enhances 
working conditions instead of undermines 
them. We must promote sustainable develop- 
ment and prove that you can, and indeed 
must, protect the environment as we grow 
the economy. And we must equip all our peo- 
ple with the education, the training, and the 
skills they need to succeed in the 21st cen- 
tury world. We must master the new tech- 
nology that can bring all people into the fu- 
ture and bring them all into the same world 
of knowledge, no matter where they live. We 
can make it so that every book, every map, 
every work of art is at every child’s fingertips 
with the click of a computer mouse. But first 
they must have access to computers and they 
need to know how to use them. 
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Just as the Internet is transforming edu- 


cation, it is also expanding the horizons of 


commerce. Already Argentines can purchase 
everything from books to computer equip- 
ment with the simple stroke of a keyboard. 
Trade on the Internet is growing so fast that 
in just a few years it will generate hundreds 
of billions of dollars in goods and services. 
It is, indeed, already the fastest growing so- 
cial organism in all of human history. 

If we establish an environment in which 
electronic commerce can thrive, free from 
unnecessary governmental regulations or 
other burdens, then every computer will be 
a window of opportunity for every business 
in the world. A global network of sales and 
distribution will be within reach of even the 
smallest or most isolated company. You can 
start a business today and trade around the 
world tomorrow. That’s what the Internet 
will mean. But in order for the digital econ- 
omy to flourish, it must be market led. Presi- 
dent Menem and I discussed the importance 
of making sure that this dynamic medium is 
not weighed down by the heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment. 

We live in a time of extraordinary oppor- 
tunity. Revolutions in technology, informa- 
tion, and communications bring our people 
and our nations closer than ever before, 
opening new possibilities and also giving the 
organized forces of destruction new opportu- 
nities to reap ill-gotten gains through crime 
and drugs and terrorism. 

The promise before us is bright, but it is 
not inevitable. We must seize the opportuni- 
ties and we must meet the challenges and 
we must do it together. We have to focus 
on the future, not the past; on embracing 
all, not dividing our people as they have been 
too often; on building an economy that works 
for everyone who is willing to work in it. We 
have to make our common commitment to 
peace and freedom, to prosperity and democ- 
racy, and we have to make it irreversible. 

If we support these policies and this direc- 
tion, then we can make our entire region an 
image of what we'd all like to be, a place 
where freedom and prosperity go hand in 
hand, a place where everyone feels that he 
or she has a chance, where every boy or girl 
believes that they can grow up in dignity to 
live out their dreams, a place where we work 
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together to fight those terrible threats of 
crime and terrorism and drugs, a shield 
against whatever storms the future may 
bring, an alliance to seize whatever new 
chance the future may hold, a model, in 
short, for the 21st century world. 

That is what I want for the Americas, that 
is what you are building every day here in 
Argentina, and that is what I hope together 
we can build for our children. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:58 a.m. at the 
Sheraton Buenos Aires. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Carlos Fedrigotti, president, American 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Statement on Line Item Vetoes of the 
Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Act, 1998 

October 17, 1997 


I have used my line item veto today to 
save taxpayers $19 million by canceling eight 
projects in the 1998 Energy and Water Ap- 
propriations Act that are unwarranted. 

Today marks the sixth time I have used 
my line item veto authority to save the tax- 
payers money by canceling unjustified, spe- 
cial interest provisions. The savings are 
real—$2 billion to the taxpayers. Just as im- 
portant, the threat of a line item veto serves 
as a deterrent to ill-conceived, special inter- 
est spending proposals. 

For today’s action, the cancellations in- 
clude five water projects that I did not re- 
quest in my budget; that are new rather than 
ongoing projects; that have greater costs than 
benefits; that are recreational for a limited 
number of people; or that should be funded 
at the local level. I also canceled three 
projects that are unwarranted corporate sub- 
sidies. 

In taking this action, I tried to show def- 
erence to Congress’ role in the appropria- 
tions process. I accepted the vast majority 
of the 423 projects in this bill that I did not 
request in my budget. Nevertheless, I feel 
strongly that my administration should look 
for opportunities to save taxpayer dollars by 
striking unwarranted provisions of bills that 
come before me. 
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In addition, I am also announcing today 
that I want to work with Congress to find 
a solution to the growing problem of future 
liabilities and extended delays in completing 
ongoing projects. Each year, Congress adds 
more and more projects without sufficient 
resources to complete existing projects in a 
timely way. Some of them include 50-year 
Federal commitments, involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The more projects are 
added, the longer the delays in finishing the 
existing ones. 

Because of limited Federal resources, the 
gap between the number of projects that are 
approved and the number we can afford will 
keep growing. I believe that now is the time 
for the administration and Congress to ad- 
dress the problem. I have asked the adminis- 
tration’s senior officials who work in this area 
to reach out to the key Member of Congress 
to work toward a solution. 


Note: The reports detailing the cancellations 
were published in the Federal Register on October 
20. H.R. 2203, approved October 13, was assigned 
Public Law Number 105-62. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 

Line Item Vetoes of the Energy and 

Water Development Appropriations 
Act, 1998 


October 17, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with the Line Item Veto 
Act, I hereby cancel the dollar amounts of 
discretionary budget authority, as specified 
in the attached reports, contained in the “En- 
ergy and Water Development Appropriations 
Act, 1998” (H.R. 2203, approved October 13, 
1997). I have determined that the cancella- 
tion of these amounts will reduce the Federal 
budget deficit, will not impair any essential 
Government functions, and will not harm the 
national interest. This letter, together with 
its attachments, constitutes a special message 
under section 1022 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, as amended. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
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and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. The 
reports detailing the cancellations were published 
in the Federal Register on October 20. H.R. 2203, 
approved October 13, was assigned Pub. Law No. 
105 62. 


Statement on the Death of James A. 
Michener 


October 17, 1997 


Hillary and I are greatly saddened by the 
loss of one of our country’s most gifted story- 
tellers, James A. Michener. Through his rich 
narratives woven on the grandest scale, 
Michener made our imaginations soar and 
our history come alive. From the sandy 
shores of the South Pacific to the barren tun- 
dra of Alaska, we followed Michener on epic 
journeys through time and place, along the 
way celebrating such time-honored virtues as 
patriotism, courage, and common sense. And 
even after achieving great fame and wealth, 
Michener never forgot his humble roots. He 
was a major benefactor to colleges and writ- 
ers’ groups, eventually donating much of his 
fortune for the benefit of others. America has 
lost a rich voice and a generous spirit. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 12 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Caracas, Venezuela, arriv- 
ing in the afternoon. 

In the evening, the President met with 
President Rafael Caldera of Venezuela in 
President Caldera’s office at La Casona. 


October 13 
In the morning, the President participated 
in a wreath-laying ceremony at El Panteon. 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Brasilia, Brazil, arriving 
in the evening. 
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October 14 

In the morning, the President had meet- 
ings with President Fernando Cardoso of 
Brazil in the Qualienca Room and the Meet- 
ing Room at Planalto Palace. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
the leadership of the Brazilian Congress in 
Salon Nobre at the National Congress. Later, 
he greeted American and Brazilian personnel 
at the U.S. Embassy. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


October 15 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, arriving in the after- 
noon. Later, he traveled to Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, arriving in the evening. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Judith A. Scott as a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation. 


October 16 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Carlos Menem of Argentina in the 
Salon Blanco at La Casa Rosa. Later, he met 
with Argentine political opposition leaders in 
the Ceibo Room of the Sheraton Hotel. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Argentine Jewish leaders in the Executive 
Room at the Sheraton Hotel. 


October 17 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to San Carlos de Bariloche. 
The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Will Martin and J. Nussman as U.S. 
Commissioners of the International Commis- 
sion for the Conservation of Atlantic Tuna. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released October 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released October 13 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Drug Control Policy Director Barry McCaf- 
frey on counter-drug-trafficking strategies 
with the Venezuelan Government 


Transcript of a press briefing by Energy Sec- 
retary Federico Peiia on Venezuela-U.S. en- 
ergy, trade, and environmental agreements 


Fact sheet: U.S.-Venezuelan Partnership for 
the 21st Century: Promoting Common Solu- 
tions for Energy and Development, Trade 
and Investment, and Protecting the Environ- 
ment 


Released October 14 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Deputy National 
Security Adviser Jim Steinberg on the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with President Fernando 
Cardoso of Brazil 


Transcript of a press briefing by Office of 
Management and Budget Director Franklin 
Raines, National Security Council Director 
for Defense Policy and Arms Control Bob 
Bell, and Deputy Defense Secretary John 
Hamre on the President’s line item vetoes 
of the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Act, 1998 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the appointment of Special Assistant to 
the President and Legal Adviser 


Fact sheet: The U.S. Brazil Partnership: Im- 
proving Education in the 21st Century 


Fact sheet: U.S.-Brazilian Partnership for the 
21st Century 
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Released October 15 

Advance text of the President’s speech to 
business leaders in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the global 
economy 

Statement by Counsel to the President 


Charles F.C. Ruff on the withdrawal of John 
H. Bingler, Jr., as nominee for U.S. District 


Court Judge for the Western District of 


Pennsylvania 

Fact sheet: U.S. Trade With Latin America 
Released October 16 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, National Security 
Council Senior Director for Inter- American 
Affairs Ambassador James Dobbins, and As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Jeffrey Davidow on the President’s 
visit to Argentina 

Fact sheet: United States-Argentina Partner- 
ship for the 21st Century 


Fact sheet: Line Item Veto 


Announcement of the President’s meetings 
with Argentine political opposition leaders 


and Jewish community leaders and a list of 


participants 


Administration of William J. Clinton, 1997 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Tax 
Court Judge 


Released October 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Office of 
Management and Budget Director Franklin 
Raines, Acting Assistant Secret tary of the 
Army for Civil" Works John Zirschky, Depart- 
ment of the Interior Assistant Secretary for 
Water and Science Patricia Benecke, and 
Elgie Holstein, Chief of Staff to the Secretary 
of Energy, on the line item vetoes of the En- 
ergy and Water Development Appropriations 
Act, 1998 


Announcement on the White House Con- 
ference on Child Care 





Acts Approved by the President 





Approved October 13 


H.R. 2203 / Public Law 105-62 
Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Act, 1998 
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